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JANUARY—FEBRUARY. 


January, cold and bright, 

Comes with smiles to view us; 
As the old year fades from sight, 
With a radiant, hopeful light, 

Brings the new year to us. 


Sigh we for the seasons gone ? 
Better ones may meet us; 

Hopes the brightest lead us on, 

And some happy, blessed morn, 
Glad fruition greet us. 


February, keen and cold; 

Sun cf dazzling brightness ; 
Naked prairies, brown and old, 
Towering mountain peaks that hold 

High their frigid whiteness. 


February’s lovely skies, 

Blue as those of summer ; 
Where the chatty blackbird flies, 
And the jay’s discordant cries 

Greet the strolling comer. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 
I. 

Suggestions for Providing for the Family Table at an 
Average Monthly Expense of $50. 

T is easy to find in any good cookbook, 
rules for preparing delectable and appe- 
tizing dishes, if cost of material is not con- 
sidered. For the housekeeper, however, 
who desires to vary the food of the family 
and yet wishes to keep the table expenses 
within a moderate limit, the problem of 
securing the best results at the least pos- 
sible cost is often a difficult one. There 
are many households where an allowance 
of forty to fifty dollars a month is made 

for table expenses, and it is to such families that a 

practical solution of the food problem is offered. 
The accompanying bills of fare and recipes are the 

result of patient and careful oversight and labor in a 

kitchen where one servant does the work for a family 

of three adults. A possible margin of fifty dollars a 

month has been allowed forfood. During September, 

October and November, the average monthly expense 


has been forty-six dollars and a fraction, and for nine 
months past the average has been forty-two dollars. 
Where extra expense is involved, such as the pur- 
chase of a barrel of flour or a quantity of sugar (and 
it is wise to buy such staple articles in quantities, as 
the price is less than when purchased in small 
amounts), the monthly expense may exceed the limit 
of fifty doilars. But such outlay of money is infre- 
quent, and the food material so purchased lasts 
through several months, and so helps to reduce the 
average cost. Where economy is to be considered 
and practiced, the housekeeper, herself, must exert 
watchfulness over waste of material, and see to it 
that no food is thrown away which is capable of being 
used again in some other form. She must also be 
ready to help the cook by preparing extra dainties 
which take time, and by planning wisely the domestic 
routine, so that the household affairs may move 
smoothly, and no day be overcrowded with duties for 
the servant. If contentment reigns in the kitchen, 
its influence is surely felt throughout the rest of the 
house. 

In the matter of purchasing food, the housekeeper 
must use good judgment, going to market herself 
and not trusting the selection of her meats and vege- 
tables to an ignorant order boy. A little experience 
will enable one to learn to know the best cuts of 
meats, and if the marketman sees that his customer 
knows what she wants, and that she will not be satis- 
fied with inferior meats, he will serve her with the 
best. It is generally economical to buy the highest 
grades of groceries and meats, as the best goes fur- 
ther and is more readily susceptible to changes and 
variations. 

Much good food material is wasted from a lack of 
knowing how to make over dishes and how to serve 
them in attractive shape, so that they may appeal to 
the eye as well as to the palate. When a costly din- 
ner, like aroast of beef or a turkey, is served, it may 
be used cold, with a hot soup and vegetables, the 
second day, and the expense can be made up by 
using cheaper food another day. 

A knowledge of plain cooking is taken for granted 
in preparing the dishes on the bills of fare and only 
those recipes are given which seem to need explana- 
tion. Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book” 
will be found to be a most reliable guide and help in 
all culinary matters, and many of the recipes given 
here have been adapted from this book. The follow- 
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ing menus are the result of actual experience, and 
form a practical working solution of the domestic 
equation, income = expense. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Fish Balls. Pickles. Brown Bread. 
Coffee. Grapes. 
Dinner. 
Roast Chicken. Currant Jelly. Celery. 


Spinach. Baked Sweet Potato. 
Browned Mashed Potato. 


Coffee Jelly with Whipped Cream. 


Saltines. 


MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Beef Sauté. Fish Balls. Brown Bread, 
Coffee. Grapes. 
Dinner. 
Tomato Soup. Cold Chicken. Celery. 


Baked White Potato. Macaroni with Cheese. 


Apple Pie. Coffee Jelly. 
Supper. 
Cold Beef. Cream Toast. Cookies. 
Fruit Cake. Preserved Plums. Tea. 


The beef sauté was prepared from the remnants of 
Saturday’s pot roast. Thin slices are cut from the 
cold meat and heated in the meat gravy. 

Fruit Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of milk, two and one-fourth cupfuls of flour, sifted, 
one-half of a nutmeg, grated, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one.egg, one cupful of stoned 
raisins, one tablespoonful of cooking wine or whiskey. 
Bake in a round tin nearly one hour. 

Cookles. 

One and one-half cupfuls of sugar and one-half cupful 
of butter creamed together; add two-thirds of a cupful of 
sour milk or cream in which one small teaspoonful of 
soda is dissolved ; use flour enough to make a soft dough. 
Flavor with nutmeg or vanilla, or use a few caraway seeds. 
Roll thin, cut with a cooky cutter, sprinkle with a pinch 
of sugar or cocoanut and bake quickly on buttered tins. 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
tried Bacon, Scrambled Eggs. 
Hashed Potato. Bread, Coffee. Oranges. 
Dinner. 
Tomato Soup. Roast Lamb. Turnips. 


Baked Sweet and White Potato. 
Apple Tapioca Fudding. Crackers. Cheese. Coffee. 
Supper. 
Cold Lamb. Toast. 
Preserved Plums. Tea. 


Baked Beans. 
Fruit Cake. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 

Broiled Codfish Steaks. Creamed Potato. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. Oranges. 
Dinner. 

Chicken Soup. Cold Lamb. Stewed Tomato. 
Baked Sweet and White Potato. 

Whole Wheat Pudding, Wine Sauce. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Creamed Chicken on Toast. Rolls. 


Fruit Cake. Baked Apples. Tea. 

The chicken soup is prepared from the chicken 
cooked on Sunday, flavored with celery and onion 
and thickened with a little rice. After boiling the 
chicken the meat is picked from the bones and re- 
served for the creamed chicken, which is prepared 
with a cream sauce and served on toast. A chicken 
weighing about five pounds formed the basis for these 
dishes. 

Cream Sauce. 

One pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a little white pepper. Heat the milk over hot water. 
Put the butter in a granite saucepan; when boiling (not 
brown) add the dry flour gradually and stir till well mixed. 
Pour slowly into this butter and flour the hot milk, add 
pepper and salt and stir all the time until perfectly smooth. 


A richer sauce can be made by using part cream 
and less butter. This rule makes a pint, and can be 
halved for the creamed chicken. 

Whole Wheat Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of whole wheat flour, one cupful of milk, 
one-half cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of walnut 
meats, one cupful of stoned raisins, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one rounding tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Flour the fruit, mix all to- 
gether and turn into a mold or tin pail. Steam three 
hours. This makes a large pudding which will keep sev- 
eral days, and can be reheated. 

Wine Sauce. 

Mix butter the size of an egg with three-fourths of a 
cupful of powdered sugar, add one tablespoonful of boil- 
ing water, a little at a time, stirring constantly. Place the 
dish over boiling water, let it remain till the sauce is 
melted, then add one wineglassful of sherry, and serve hot. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Hamburg Steak. Fried Potato. Corn Bread. 
Coffee. Oranges. 
Dinner. 
Veal Chops, Roasted. Stewed Corn. 


Baked White Potato, Cranberry Sauce. 


Boiled Rice, Hard Sauce. Coffee. 
Supper. 
Chopped Lamb on Toast. Bread. 


Fruit Cake. Cookies. Stewed Prunes. Tea. 

To roast veal chops, place them in a pan, lay small 
strips of salt pork over them, sprinkle with fine 
cracker crumbs, and bake three-fourths of an hour. 
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FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Creamed Dried Beef. Fried Potato, 


Muffins. Coffee. Apples. 
Dinner. 

Baked Haddock, Pickle Stuffing. Hollandaise Sauce. 
Boiled Potato. Shredded Cabbage. Bread. 
Rice Custard. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Lamb Croquettes. Bread. Prunes. 

Minnehaha Cake. Gingerbread. Tea. 


Baked Haddock. 

Buy a haddock weighing about three pounds. Have 
the head and tail left on the fish, and have it opened under- 
neath for the stuffing, which is made as follows: One 
cupful of cracker crumbs, one saltspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of chopped onion, one saltspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of 
chopped pickles, one-fourth cupful of melted butter. This 
makes a dry, crumbly stuffing. Stuff the fish, sew it up, 
place two strips of white cotton cloth across the baking 
pan, stand the fish erect upon the cloth, in the shape of the 
letter S. Place strips of salt pork on the fish, dredge with 
‘our, and baste often with the pork fat. Bake till brown. 
Remove from the pan by lifting with the strips of cotton. 
Place upright on a platter. Stick stems of parsley or the 
ends of celery in the eyes and mouth, garnish with sliced 
lemon and serve with Hollandaise sauce. 

Hollandalse Sauce. 

One-half cupful of butter, yolks of two eggs, juice of 
half a lemon, one-halt cupful of boiling water, a little salt 
and pepper. Rub the butter to a cream in a small bow] 
with a silver spoon. Add the yolks, one ata time, beating 
well, then add the lemon juice, salt and pepper. About 
five minutes before serving add the boiling water. Place 
the bowl in a pan of boiling water, and stir rapidly till the 
sauce thickens like custard. It may be poured around 
the fish or served in a gravy boat. 

This makes an attractive dish, and is inexpensive, 
as haddock costs but six or seven cents a pound, 
Shredded Cabbage. 

Select a small white cabbage. One hour before dinner 
cut it into quarters and soak in cold water. Dry and 
shave very thin with a sharp knife. Heap it lightly in a 
salad bowl, and serve with vinegar, oil, pepper and salt, 
ora boiled salad dressing. One cabbage will make enouzh 
for two or three dinners. 

Rice Custard. 

The rice left from Thursday was made into a custard 
by using one cup of boiled rice, one beaten egg, one-half 
cupful of sugar (or the remnants of the hard sauce), one 
pint of milk, a little nutmeg and a few raisins. Mix well; 
bake one-half hour in a porcelain pudding dish, set into a 
pan of water, which should be used in baking any kind of 

ustard, as the water prevents the pudding from boiling. 
Serve the custard hot or cold. 
Lamb Croquettes. 

Prepare one-half the rule for cream sauce. When per- 
fectly smooth, remove from the fire and stir into it one 
pint of finely chopped lamb (the remnant of Tuesday’s 
roast), seasoned with celery salt, one teaspoonful of 
chopped onion, a little salt, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a little pepper, one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Spread this mixture on a buttered platter. When entirely 
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cold, form into shape, roll in sifted cracker crumbs, dip 
in beaten egg and then in the crumbs again. Fry toa 
golden brown in boiling lard. Drain on brown paper. 
Serve hot, garnished with parsley. Veal, chicken or 
turkey may be used instead of lamb. The croquettes can 
all be fried at once and reheated ona paper placed in a 
tin in the oven, the next day. A variety is secured by 
serving the croquettes with canned peas or tomato sauce. 
Gingerbread. 

Mix butter the size of an egg with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; add three-fourths of a cupful of molasses, three- 
fourths of a cupful of sour milk in which a large teaspoon- 
ful of soda is dissolved, one teaspoanful of ginger and 
flour enough to make a rather stiff batter. Bake in a 
sheet about twenty minutes. Spices may be used instead 
of ginger, and a few stoned raisins. 

Minnehaha Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one whole 
egg and the yolk of another, reserving the white for the 
frosting, two cupfuls of flour, three-fourths cupful of milk, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. This will make two thick, round layers or three thin 
ones. Bake in buttered tins twenty minutes or longer. 
Frosting. 

Boil one cupful of sugar with one-fourth of a cupful of 
cold water until it will hair when dropped from a spoon; 
about eight minutes is generally longenough. Have ready 
the white of an egg beaten very stiff, pour the boiled sugar 
upon the egg, beating with a silver spoon constantly, then 
stir in one cupful of raisins, stoned and chopped. Spread 
upon the cakes and set in a cool place to harden. 


SATURDAY. 


Breakfast. 
Lamb Croquettes. 
Coffee. Bread. 
Dinner. 
Boiled Corned Beef. Beets. 
Turnip. Potato, 
Apple Pie. Coffee. 


Creamed Potato, 
Apples. 


Carrots. 
Shredded Cabbage. 
Crackers, Cheese. 
Supper. 
Creamed Sweetbreads, Pickles. Prunes. 
Rye and Wheat Bread, Minnehaha Cake. 


For the boiled dinner, choose a piece of the rump 
of corned beef, weighing from four to five pounds, 
with a little fat on the outside. This is a solid piece 
of meat, and cuts nice slices to serve cold. Boil the 
potatoes in the kettle with the meat, the other vege- 
tables by themselves. When ready to serve, place 
the meat on a large platter, and arrange the vege- 
tables in alternating slices around the meat, except 
the potatoes, which should be served whole. 
Creamed Sweetbreads. 

The sweetbread makes a most delicate dish, and can be 
served in many ways. It must be thoroughly cleaned in 
cold water and then boiled in salted water for twenty min- 
utes. Plunge it into ice water to bleach it, and when cold 
break it into bits, removing all fat and gristle. Use one- 
half the rule for cream sauce, seasoned with a speck of 
mace, dry mustard and one slice of onion. Heat the sweet- 
bread inthis sauce. Serve on pointed pieces of toast; 
garnish with parsley, or serve in paté cases, which can 
be bought at a baker's for three cents apiece. 

—Annabel Lee. 
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THE SWEET PEA. 


A Favorite Flower for the Passing Hour and Coming Time 
in Ways Sublime. 


Here are Sweet Peas, on tiptoe fora flight 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings.—Keats. 


T is a mission of kindness to show a flower at its 
latest and best development, for only in this way 
can we stimulate renewed effort on the part of 
those who have failed. Never in the history of 

this popular flower has a year opened with such rare 
interest and promise as this year of 1896. Like a bevy 
of beautiful maidens, in tne freshest tints of youth, 
more than a dozen lovely novelties eagerly greet us. 
And every one is worthy of a place in ourlove. What 
shall I say to the dear old lady who again writes, “‘ My 
favorite Sweet Pea is the Painted Lady?” Well, of 
course, what she means is that the beautiful contrast 
of pink and white is her favorite color in this flower. 
But while not wishing to remind her how the years 
are flying, I must whisper that under the specialist’s 
hand Painted Lady has gone through many trans- 
formations, and its latest name is Countess of 
Shrewsbury, although really the most beautiful pink 
and white up to date is Little Dorritt, the former 
being modest enough for any matron, and the latter 
as brilliant as a stage beauty. But while these latest 
art productions mean so much to the Sweet Pea 
exhibitor and fancier, you will probably not care to 
pay their price this year, but will cleave to your 
Painted Lady, now sold mostly under the name of 
Blanche Ferry. 

I wish you could have gone with me this summer 


through Mr. Eckford’s beautiful floral workshop in 
England, where the results of twenty years’ patient 
work on the Sweet Pea now shows in not only the 
sixty varieties he has given to the trade, but in a 
splendid display of novelties of the most advanced 
merit, that we have not seen on this side the water. 
If you went I should want to warn you against some- 
thing that happened one day when Mr. Eckford and 
I were busy in one part of the ground and three 
ladies were enjoying themselves in another part. 
They wandered among his finest trials of culinary 
peas, where every pod is precious. Of course their 
eye caught one of the very best pods, and not realiz- 
ing what that particular pod was worth, or how many 
years work it represented, one of the ladies picked it, 
and behold there were thirteen peas init! It wasa 
great trial to Mr. Eckford, and almost an unpardon- 
able sin in a visitor at such a place. 

But I want to say that I think Mr. Eckford’s face 
which you see here, is better than the finest novelty 
to look at. I have written a good deal about him in 
the trade papers, but there, where his work is treated 
from a commercial standpoint, I could not tell the 
feeling of respect and affection I had for him. He 
has a soul for flowers, and also for other things that 
belong to Eden. It would take several chapters to 
tell of him and his work. And I should, if writing 
a book, go into the less superficial phases of such a 
work, and speak of the inner and higher facts which the 
specialist’s eye finds the greatest pleasure in. What 
woul the dull eye of an old man, who had never 
cared for flowers, see in them? But Mr. Eckford had 
lived in them for fifty years, and yet at seventy-two 
years of age, as we walked through a two acre piece, 
filled with the blossoms of all his latest selections and 
developments, not a shade or the slightest infusion 
of any new color, or any mark of form or size would 
escape his eye, and a rod away he would be attracted 
by a blossom in which he read something new. 

It is a beautiful world to live in, this world of the 
specialist, akin to the world of heaven’s wonders and 
pleasures, in which the fascination of hybridizing, 
and of selection, and every form of beautiful evolution 
is going on under the specialist’s hand, with some- 
thing new at every turn. What is a flower to some 
people? Only a bright spot of color on a green 
background. Buta flower to the specialist is a world 
of possibility. As he looks at a blossom his thought 
is refracted into the whole range of color that can be 
brought out of nature’s simple product, and a world 
of art opens, and the mysteries of the pollen and the 
seed, and the deep secrets of God’s wisdom are 
locked up and waiting for the consecrated priest of 
nature to enter and open their doors. Sweet Peas 
in 1896 are a revelation of what can be done. 

The royal grace of the Sweet Pea was beautifully 
attested last summer in England at the rose show 
held in July on the grounds of Windsor Castle. Mr. 
Eckford exhibited fifty vases of his latest and finest 
novelties there. The writer just left to take the train 
a few minutes too soon, and missed the pleasure of a 
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visit of Princess Louise and 4 party down from the 
castle. They carried a bouquet which Mr. Eckford 
made, back to Her Majesty at the castle, and soon 
came the note, as given below from The Queen to 
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Mr. Eckford. Every one of those novelties there 
exhibited were royal beauties and worthy cf the 
admiration of a queen or a princess. 

One of the most interesting things about this flower 
for 1896 is that we now have the promise of a new race 
of Sweet Peas. Almost simultaneously, in four parts 
of the world, California, France, Germany and Eng- 
land, the Sweet Pea has sported and produced a 
dwarf form. Cupid, from California, is the first, and 
appeared in the summer of 1893. It is now ready for 
everybody to try it. Its greatest value I think is 
going to be in crossing it with the tall kinds, and 
thus getting a race of Sweet Peas that will require less 
bushing. If this is accomplished it will be the Sweet 
Pea of the future. It’s almost simultaneous appear- 
ance in different parts of the world indicates its 
providential advent and probable value for some 
such end as this. I hope it will have general sale 
this year. Really one of the wonders of to-day, in 
the seed business, is the extent to which this novelty, 
Cupid, has been sold. I suppose that never in the 
history of floral novelties has so many packets of 
seed been distributed over the world as Messrs. 
Burpee of Philadelphia, have sent out of this. 

Now I forget myself in writing about this flower, 


and lose sight of the fact that but comparatively few 
people go into the novelties that are introduced the 
first year. Indeed, in Springfield few need to go into 
them, for our Sweet Pea Exhibition covers every 
variety in the world as fast as introduced. And let 
me say, if I have good success this year, while I 
shall not compete for any prize, I shall show twelve 
new Eckford’s that have never been seen here, 
all the new American sorts, nine in number, one 
new German sort, “ Celestial,” besides about 
eighteen trial sorts that have been sent to me by 
growers to pass an opinion on. Here are about 
forty new varieties that make the year 1896 inter- 
esting to me, besides eighty-five regular sorts as 
listed by the trade. 

But ask any large seed house and they will tell you 
that the great bulk of Sweet Peas are sold in mix- 
ture. This mixture is worth all the way from thirty- 
five cents a pound to fifty cents per ounce. But to 
show how relative this matter is, I would be willing 
to give Mr. Eckford five dollars an ounce for even a 
mixture gathered from a radius of ten feet in his 
grounds. But I am glad to have so many tons of 


Mr. Henry EckroRp 


even cheap Sweet Peas sold in this country. I will 
not here burden the reader with the sad tale of injury 
done to this beautiful flower by the methods of grow- 
ing the seed in quantity for the cheap trade. We 
need a great stock of this seed for this big country. 
I want those who think a Sweet Pea is just a sweet 
pea to buy plenty of seed and get lots of flowers. 
And I take just as much pleasure in helping people 
grow the seedsmen’s cheap packet as I do the Eck- 
ford expensive sealed packet. Most people after 
learning how to grow the one will want to try their 
hand at something more expensive. And our splen- 
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did exhibition at Springfield ought to excite quite an 
intelligent taste for the finer varieties. 

Now, once more, let us go briefly over the rules for 
their culture. If your land is a pretty stiff clay, or 
inclines that way, you are very fortunate. Sweet Peas 
are most easily grown in such soil. But take such 
soil as you have. Give them an abundance of sun- 
shine, keep all tree roots away from them. Your two 
worst enemies will be the d@ght and the cutworm. 
The blight is a disease that makes the vine rot and 
dry up, beginning at that point where we usually fill 
the soil in around them. If you have this trouble, 
stop planting in a trench, and simply hollow your 
ground out about two inches, planting your seed one 
inch deep, and not filling in the soil at ali, or not 
until about the middle of June, and putting on a light 
mulch rather than filling in soil. If you are not 
troubled with the blight, go on with the old method 
of leaving your trench about four inches open and 
planting the seed in that, one inch deep, and filling 
in the soil about the vines after they are several 
inches high. As a second safeguard against the 
blight, dust on some flour of sulphur when the vines 
are from four to twelve inches high. 

For the cutworm give him something else to feed 
on while you are also trying to hunt him out. People 
like to save seed from their vines. It is good enough 
to feed to cutworms. Sow a lot of this old seed 
along by your good row, on both sides, Or take 
some cheap lettuce seed, or anything the worms like, 
and calculate on planting the latter along by your 
Sweet Peas so that it will be at the right stage for the 
worms the last week of May, and the short time the 
cutworms stay. When the latter are gone by, hoe 
up as weeds everything but your good row of peas. I 
also shall try a dry mixture of one pound of Paris 
green, one pound of sugar and thirty pounds 
of bran, sown broadcast over the ground. Try to 
master these two foes, the blight and the cutworm, 
for these are practically all that now stand in the way 
of easy success. 

The other rules are all simple. Plant as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. Use old well enriched 
ground, and, if you put into it more manure, put it 
several inches below where your seed will be. Sow 
seed pretty liberally in loose double rows, so as to 
bush between. Run your rows north and south, if 
possible. Bush very strongly, six feet high, if you 
intend good culture. Keep the pods off. Water 
liberally, after the middle of June, and only enough 
before to guard against drought. 

As to the list of varieties, a complete list and de- 
scription of all varieties, is given below. Trade with 
your regular seed houses as far as possible, and 
anything they haven’t got, just send to me, for I keep 
stocked with every variety in the world. 

The following is a complete catalogue of varieties 
up to date, the latest novelties heading the list: 

Notre.—I will name here Mr. Eckford’s very latest advance 
set of novelties which he has sent to the writer. They are not 
yet offered to the trade. These together with everything new 
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in the Sweet Pea line will*be on exhibition at the Springfield, 
Mass., Sweet Pea Exhibition in July, 1896. 

Coguette—A large rich primrvuse cream, slightly tinted with 
apricot. 

Countess of Shrewsbury—A \arge boldly expanded soft 
rose standard, white wings. 

Lovely— A large soft shell pink of grand form. 

Mars—(This name was adopted by Mr. Eckford at the 
writer's suggestion.) The greatest advance in intense scarlet. 
Finest grandifiora size and form. 

Prima Donna—A deeper shade of light rose pink than 
Royal Robe. Grand in size and form. 

Royal Rose A greatly improved form of the Apple Blossom. 

The above will not be offered till next year. The writer 
gives his own description of them as he saw them in England. 
They show Mr. Eckford’s finest work. 


We now give the complete list of all varieties that 
can be obtained this year. 

First, the six latest Eckford novelities, now for the 
first time offered in this country. 


Alice Ecéford-—-Apricot and cream. First-class certificate. 

Captivation --Light purple magenta. Large and shell shaped. 

Countess of Aberdeen—A\most white, margined with pale 
pink. Fine grandiflor.: ‘orm :nd size. 

Crown Jewel—Creamy white, tinted and veined with violet 
rose. <A great acquisition. 

Little Dorritt—The greatest advance yet made in pink and 
white. A bold flower, and a great improvement on all the 
popular sorts that have pink standards and white wings. 

Mikado—Deep orange cerise ground, with white stripe. 
Large size and fine form. 

AMERICAN NOVELTIES FOR 1896. 

Cupid—The first genuine dwarf Sweet Pea ever introduced. 
I saw this in California in 1894. It is a perfect dwarf, strong, 
healthy, growing but a few inches high, making a snug mat of 
short branches that hug the ground, and having the usual 
Sweet Pea habit of profuse bloom, so that it looks like a little 
snow bank of pure white. W. Atlee Burpee & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, are its introducers. 

vamona—A fine grandiflora creamy white, splashed and 
flaked with soft pink. Equal to the finest Eckfords. (Burpee). 

Gray /riar—A large finely formed grayish blossom, distinct, 
the name having been adopted at my suggestion at the time of 
my California visit. (Burpee). 

Juanita—(Wabh-nee-ta). A grandiflora white, delicately 
lined and flaked with light blue. (Burpee). 

Oddity —X flower of large curled habit, pale carmine, with 
bright rose edge. (Burpee). 

Daybreak—The first novelty I have let go from my own 
private collection, and now introduced by W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co. A white ground, with a crimson scarlet cloud on the 
back af standard, which shows through on front in delicate 
veins and network, giving a watered effect, the margins of 
standard and wings being white. 

America—An intense and heavy cardina! stripe, the finest 
blood red stripe yet produced. (Vaughan). 

Bride of Nirgara—Introduced by Messrs. Vick as a double 
Sweet Pea. It is a pink and white. 

Celestial—A new German variety. Very soft mauve, with 
delicate roseate cast. 

Katherine Tracy—A very soft crimson ,blush, boldly ex- 
panded. Received with favor last year. (Ferry). 


RECENT ECKFORD NOVELTIES. 
Blanche Burpee—Called by Mr. Eckford a Giant White, his 
finest white seeded white to date. 
Duke of York—A reddish pink with wings, inclining to 
primrose yellow. 
Duchess of York—White, striped and barred with delicate 
pinkisk purple. 
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Eliza Eckford—W hite and rose shaded and flaked. 

Meteor—Very rich orange salmon. 

Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain—A very large bright rose striped 
on white ground. 

Novelty—Deep rose pink with infusion of orange. 


FINE STANDARD SORTS. 
Lady Beaconsfield—Salmon pink and pale primrose yellow. 
Lady Penzance—Very beautiful light orange rose. 
Ovid—A deeper rose pink. 
Peach Blossom—Creamy ground and flesh pink shading 
deeper. 
Royal Robe—Beautiful large pale carmine blush. 
Stanley—The last very dark maroon self. 
Blushing Beauty—Large, hooded form, delicate pink, very 
fine. 
Emily Eckford—Large rosy mauve changing to light blue. 
Firefly—The best scarlet to date. 
Gaiety—White ground, with bright rosy pink stripes, 
large size. 
Duke of Clarance—Rosy claret of deep, rich hue, and large 
size. 
Venus—The finest salmon buff to date, very fine. 
Dorothy Tennant—Large rosy mauve. 
Her Majesty—A grand, bright rosy pink. 
/gnea—Intense scarlet crimson. 
Lemon Queen— Almost a white, with lemon tint. 
Mrs Eckford—A grand primrose of finest form and size. 
Waveriy—Rosy claret, and blue wings. 
Apple Blossom—Large shaded pinkish rose and white. 
Blanche Ferry—Very popular pink and white. 
Boreatton—Very dark maroon self. 
Butterfly —White, edged and shaded with blue. 
Captain of the Blues--Large, blue and mauve. 
Captain Clarke--White, flushed and penciled with carmine, 
wings edged with blue. 
Cardinal—Scarlet crimson. 
Countess of Radnor—Beautiful pale mauve or lavender. 
Emily Henderson—Good white, growing in merit. 
Lottie Eckford—Large, lavender and white. 
Miss Hunt—A fine rosy pink. 
Monarch—Large, bronzy maroon and dark blue. 
Mrs. Sankey—A grand white. 
Mrs. Gladstone—Soft flesh pink. 
Orange Prince—Bright orange pink. 
Primrose—Pale primrose yellow. 
Princess Beatrice— Light blush pink. 
Princess of Wales—Mauve striped on white ground. 
Senator—Large, dark striped. 
Splendour—Superb bright rose. 
COMMON SORTS. 
Adonis—Rosy pink. 
Alba Magnifica—Good white. 3 
Black—Dark brown and deep blue. 
Bronze King—Coppery standard and ivory white wings. 
Carmen Sylva—Grayish white shaded violet. 
Crown Princess of Prussia--Flesh colored and salmon buff. 
Delight—W hite, softly suffused carmine. 
Duchess of Edinburgh--Light scarlet and crimson. 
Fairy Queen- White, fine carmine veins. 
Empress of Jndia—Pink and white. 
£tna—Dark brownish crimson and violet. 
Imperial Blue—Blue and mauve. 
/ndigo King—Dark maroon and dark blue. 
Lnvincible Carmine—Crimson scarlet. 
tsa Eckford—Creamy white, shaded pink. 
Light blue and purple. 
Madam Carnot--Blue and mauve. 
Nellie Janes (Painted Lady)—Good pink and white. 


Princess Victoria-—Bright scarlet, wings rosy mauve. 
Princess May—A new lavender. 
Purple brown striped. 
Purple Prince--Dark purple. 
Queen of England—W hite. 
Queen of the Isles—Scarlet striped. 
Rising Sun—Orange rose shading to pale pink. 
Splendid Lilac—Carmine shaded and blue edge on white 
Scarlet Invincible—Old scarlet. 
The Queen—Pink and mauve. 
Vesuvius—Violet shaded and spotted. 
Violet Queen (Princess Louise)—Pink and violet. 
—W. 7. Hutchins. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SWEET PEAS. 


*Mid the travel and strife of the city, 
The dust and the sunshine and heat, 
That stifle the dewdrops and bird songs 
Of beautiful summer so sweet, 
Is one glimpse of the bluest of heavens, 
One spot of the greenest of grass, 
Some brilliant half-buds and half-blossom 
That gladden my sight as I pass. 


Sweet peas, with the faintest of perfume, 
That floats on the breath of the breeze, 

And mingles a hint of * God's country ” 
With the roar of humanity's seas, 

That beat on the hot city’s pavements, 
And bear, on their perilous tide, 

Who knows what of heartache and hunger,— 
God knows what of lust and of pride ' 


To the heart of some one in the surges 
The breath of the blossoms may come, 
And may whisper of peace in the country- 
Of father and mother and home ; 
They may stir, on some sorrow-swept heart strings, 
A melody sweeter than yet 
It has heard, and may sing out its sorrow 
Until it has learned to forget. 


Just one little patch of “ God's country,” 
Laid down in the midst of “ man’s town,” 
The breath of some old-fashioned flowers, 
The noise of traffic can drown, 
Until, like a feverish nightmare, 
The city’s grim strife steals away, 
And leaves in the heart of the dreamer 
Naught else but the sweet summer day. 
—Agnes L. Pratt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That Christianity has but one God, while Self Right- 
eousness has Seven Devils. 

That the wounds of an open enemy are more to be de- 
sired than “golden words” from false friends. 

That the Gospel which treats of Love to God is the same 
Scripture that holds fast to the doctrine of “ Love to Man.” 

That when the “ Press and the Pulpit go hand in hand 
together ” an obstructive People hardly know “ what to do 
about it.” 

That it is something lovely to look upon, when the 
Prince and the Pauper embrace and divide the spoils of 
unholy living evenly. 

That when passed “ with the lights turned down,” there 
is usually but ‘“‘a weak and beggarly element of empty”’ 
contribution box contents. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A SOMETHING. 


There is always a something, whatever your lot, 
And oh! how that something annoys! 

Though the merest of specks it becomes a big blot, 
A pang at the heart of your joys. 

What matters the manifold blessings you’ve got, 
If there’s one little cloud in the blue? 

There’s always a something whatever your lot, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two! 

If it wasn’t for something left in or left out 
Our happiness would be complete : 

’Tis the lack of one room that we worry about, 
Or the dwelling is on the wrong street. 

If we only were thin, if we only were stout, 
If we had something different to do. 

There is always a something left in or left out, 
And if it’s not one thing— it’s two! 


There is always a something as certain as fate, 
A fly in the ointment we meet ; 

The rich and the poor and the lowly and great 
Find bitter mixed in with the sweet. 

For each has an If with his neighbors to make; 
And it follows this changing life through : 

There is always a something as certain as fate, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two! 


—Hunter MacCulloch. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VALUABLE VALENTINE, 
Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Y, stranger, I could tell ye er pooty good 
story bout thet haouse up ther’.” I was 
taking a trip through the country on my 
Kk bicycle. I had just passed through the 
pretty village of D——, and here on the out- 
skirts I found a great, beautiful house, with a 
wide driveway leading between big stone posts 
and up to the pillared portico. It was such a 
beautiful place, up there in the sunlight, that I wanted 
to look longer at it, so I dismounted, and, leaning on 
the stone wall, I was admiring its fine proportions when 
I heard the rattle of a farm wagon and ina moment the 
rattle stopped just behind me, and then a voice which 
announced a story in connection with the mansion. 

A good-natured looking old gentleman was sitting 
in a long farm wagon, such as is used to bring the 
potatoes from the field or the apples from the orchard. 
The horse was a dappled gray, so fat he could hardly 
move, and certainly if I had been in any hurry I 
should have kept to my wheel, but then time with 
me was of no consequence, and I did like stories, 
and there would be an unusual charm about this, for 
the old man had the peculiar pronunciation and 
queer nasal twang of that part of the country. So I 
loaded the wheel in behind and climbed in myself 
with the driver. 

“ Goin’ fur be ve?” 

“Well, friend, I don’t just know how far. I’m out 
for fun, taking my vacation on my wheel, partly be- 
cause I want to be out of doors and partly because I 
haven’t the money to lay out in car fare.” 

“Sho, neow. Wal, ye ken ride weth me fur’s I go, 


an’ thet’ll save yer wheel some.” 


“T’m sure you are very kind to help—” and right 
there I had such a spell of coughing that the sen- 
tence never was finished. It seemed so funny that 
he never thought of the wear and tear on his equi- 
page, but in his generous heart only sought to save 
me and my wheel. 

“Consumptive be ye?” and he looked at me 
anxiously. 

I hastened to say that it was the dust or the heat 
that made me cough so. 

“Wal, I’m ’tarnal glad ter hear’t. I’ve hear’d said 
consumption, the kind the’ hev neow, wuz ketchin’. 
I bet I wouldn’t hev lived out half my days ef I 
hedn’t er ben keerful ter steer clear er them dis- 
ceases’t I knew wuz ketchin’. I ain’t but eighty, but 
I bet ef scarlet fev’r er diptheree should git holt er 
me I’d never’d git over’t. Youth don’t count fer 
nothin’ weth them things.” 

I looked at him to see if he was joking, but not a 
smile on his face as he spoke of his youth and the 
uncertainty of his recovery from either of those dis- 
eases. Did he really think himself a young man? I 
could not tell. 

“ Haven’t you had any of the diseases common to 
children?” 

“Wal, I should say’t I hed. When Jane’s baby hed 
ther chick pox I went down’t Mollie’s ter live in the 
village, an’ I’ll be pizened ef them blamed pox 
didn’t ketch me ther’. I tell ye the blisters wuz 
suthin’ ter see, an’ I ain’t never got over’t yit an’ I 
never shell. It ketches me somewheres every little 
while. Jane says it’s rhumatiz, but I low young 
folks don’t hev rhumatiz; my gran’ther wuz over er 
hund’ed an’ he never hed it an’ I say it’s the re-mains 
er them pox.” 

I thought it time to bring his mind to the story he 
was to tell, so I casually asked if he was personally 
acquainted with the inmates of the great house. 

“Wal, I should say’t I wuz. I went ter skeool 
weth the old man, but I ain’t seen ’im fer years. He 
shet himself up an’ don’t go nowhere. I bet he ain’t 
nigh ser smart’s I be, an’ he ain’t ser old by two 
year; no, sir, he ain’t.” 

“ His name was—” 

“ Flint, Jo Flint, an’ "twas er good name to. I do’ 
’*no none better areound these parts. He run ’er the 
idee that everybody wuz tryin’ ter git ther best of 
’im an’ he wouldn’t hev no dealin’s with nobody, an’ 
his haouskeeper she dooz the buisness for ’em.” 

“He must have a good deal of money to run such 
a large place.” 

“IT bet he’s got more prop’ty ’n you can shake er 
stick at, an’ ther story wuz "bout the prop’ty, that is 
in er sartain way.” 

“T would rather get the story from you, because of 
course you, having lived here all the years, know all 
about it, and can give me the little points of interest 
that younger folks might be likely to forget.” 

“Wal, I guess yer right, stranger. Wal, Jo Flint 
he had er nephy, er smart young man as you’d most 
ever see, an’ of course Jo he’d likely giv’ him all the 
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money, an’ he wuz pop’lar now I tell ye. Of course 
I ’blieve in love an’ all thet, but ’tain’t er bad idee 
ter set yer “fections in er place wher’s the’s er little 
money. It com’s pooty handy, I tell ye, an’ so all 
the gels wuz er lookin’ fer Harold Flint ter make up 
to’em. But he warn’t er doin’ no sech er thing, an’ 
he went off daown ter Cassawaddy, daown ter the 
south eend ther’ state, an’ got ’ngaged ter er gel 
‘thout any cash, an’ he com’ an’ told his Uncle Jo, 
an’ Jo he told him ef he wuz er goin’ ter merry thet 
way he needn’t never bring his wife ter see him, an’ 
they hed an awful spat an’ it eended weth Jo er tellin’ 
him he needn’t com’ himself, an’ Harry he jest went 
off an’ merried the gel an’ went daown ter live in 
thet part er the kenty, an’ ther’ ain’t never been up 
here sence. Leastways he didn’t never com’, 

“Ye see thet great piece er medder land an’ thet 
low haouse out ther’? Wal, thet’s wher’ Jo Flint 
lived, an’ ’tain’t better’n four year sence he moved 
onter the hill place. Th’ old man like’t ter died, an’ 
the doctor he told him thet low land wuz rhumaticky 
an’ he’d better mozy out, an’ old Major Poore he wuz 
livin’ on ther hill and Providence killed him jest in 
time ter let Flint hev his place. Jo Flint he made er 
bargin ont, an’ what dew ye think, I bet the’ ain’t 
‘nother man in this taown ’twould er done it. He 
moved in ther night; yas, sir, in ther night. One 
day he wuz ther’ an’ the next he warn’t. He went in 
the fall, an’ everybody gabbed ’bout it, but the doctor 
he sot it right by tellin’ ’t he’d got ter move er die, 
but I reckon’t majority ov ’pinion wuz ’t he’d better 
died. Strange how little use some folks ken be; yas, 
sir, ain’t it naow ?” 

I assured him it was, and he looked so astonished 
that I judged he was used to talking and receiving 
no answer, even though he did ask a question and 
seemingly expected an answer. I mentally agreed to 
keep still. 

“Wal, long in Feb’uary I wuz daown. Ye see I 
ain’t nothin’ to do an’ Jane she thinks its good fer 
me to be aout consider’ble, an’ I guess ’tis, an’ I gut 
ther old sleigh weth er back an’ er place for comf’ters, 
an’ ye don’t hev ter keep er tuckin’ in an’ er tuckin’ 
in, an’ then— I ken drive ther colt, but Jane she 
says what’d old Dobbin think ter see ye drivin’ off 
ther colt an’ leavin’ him behind, an’ I declar’ Dobbin 
is the humanist critter I ever see. But, as I wuz 
sayin’, I sot ther by ther deepo. Ef I’m daown I 
most gen’ly git ter ther deepo ; it sorter advertizes er 
place to see er lot er kerriges er waitin’ ’raound. I 
warn’t er takin’ no partic’lar notice, but I bet the 
ain’t er pootier woman ’n this state ’n got offen them 
cars. She hed her boy weth her, an’ I knowed ’twas 
hern coz it favored her nuff to be hern. She hed er 
box ’n er bag, an’ she talked er spell weth ther deepo 
master, an’ then he come weth her aout to my team 
an’ said she wuz er goin’ ter the Poore place, an’ he 
thought I’d take her seein’s I was goin’ right by ther’. 

“Naow who'd ye s’pose that woman wuz?” He 
waited a moment, and I opened my eyes to look as 
surprised as possible when he said, “ Harold Flint’s 


wife, an’ his boy, tew, an’ she’d gut er big frosted 
cake in thet box, an’ she took off’n ther cov’r an’ it 
hed er big red sugar heart in ther middle an’ er little 
heart in all them corners, an’ thet boy bought ’em 
weth his own pennies an’ stuck ’em on himself fer 
Uncle Flint, and she thought he’d like it coz prob'ly 
he didn’t hev no cake much wher’ he wuz livin’, and 
then she ’nounced she’d com’ ter take him home 
weth her! Wal, sir, it struck me all of er heap. I 
wuz ser sick to my stomick I couldn’t breathe; them 
pox I s’pose. Harold wuz dead, and she’d ben er 
doin’ dressmakin’ an’ takin’ keer of herself an’ thet 
boy, an’ she’d hear’d his uncle had gone ter live on 
the poor farm an’ she ‘lowed Harry’d like ter hev her 
take care of him an’ she wuz able ter dew it, an’ ter- 
morrer wuz Valentine’s day an’ she thought they'd 
cel’brate. Wal, I jest couldn’t say er word. Her’ 
she’d com’ ter tak’ keer er the old man an’ he wuth 
his thousands. Ye see she’d made er mistake. The 
place wuz the old Poore place, the Major Poore 
place ; yas, sir, an’ she’d gut it twas ther poor farm, 
the taown farm. Wal, she kep’ er talkin’ on "bout 
the nice room they’d gut fixed fer him and we drove 
in, an’ she said she thought ’twould be pooty in sum- 
mer, but ’twarn’t like livin’ weth yer own folks an’ 
Uncle Flint hadn’t nobody ter tak’ keer an’— Wal, 
I carn’t tell ye nothin’ how I felt, seems ’s ef I hed 
whol’ streaks er shiv’rs daown my back er thinkin’ 
haow she’d feel when she faound aout. 

“Wal, I gut her ter hold ther hoss, an’ I went 
‘raound ter ther side door, an’ I gut holt er Mis’ 
Bean an’ I jes’ laid out all erbout it, and she cried. 
Women alwuz cry, whether it’s good news or bad. 
They’d cry over er weddin’ jes’ s’ quick ez er fun’al. 
Wal, Mis’ Bean she said she’d fix it up, an’ so she 
gut ’em in and they went ter bed pooty soon, coz 
ther old man warn’t wal an’ he couldn’t see ’em, so 
Mis’ Bean said, but I s’pose she warnted ter git er 
holt on him fust, an’ she told me sence that ye never 
see nobody wuss broke up ’n he wuz when he knew't 
she hed com’ ter tak’ him and tak’ keer of him fer 
Harry’s sake, an’ the boy’s name ’s Harold, an’ he’s 
smarter ’n his pa ever thought er bein’, an’ I ’xpect 
old Jo Flint hadn’t never hed no sich er val’ntine 's 
they’d giv’ him an’ he won’t never ergin hev ser s’prisin’ 
er one I calk’late. I tell ye er lovin’er creter ‘n thet 
boy ye never see, er buying sugar hearts fur the old 
man, an’ ef his mar's heart ain’t made er love she’d 
never er com daown here ter git the old man out’n 
ther poor haouse; no, sir, not by er long chalk!” 

He stopped to think, and waited so long that I 
asked if Harold’s wife went back ? 

“Oh, yas. Wal, she wanted tew jes’ ’s quick’s she 
faound aout ’t he’d gut lots er money an’ warn’t in 
the poor haouse, but the old man wouldn’t hear to’t, 
an’ she sent for her things an’ ther’ they be naow, 
an’ Mis’ Bean she says ther old man’s heart's jest all 
wound up in thet boy. Folks said when he sent Harold 
off his heart wuz jest like his name, Flint, but I guess 
they’ve hed ’casion ter think oth’wise sence.” 

—N. A. M. Roe. 
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SWEET FLOWERS BRING. 
For Birth and Being— Natal Hours, 
Bring fair and fragrant budding flowers, 
For the blushing Bride and Bridal time; 
Bring roses and sweet-scented thyme; 
For the sad and soulful burial scene, 
Bring the brightest flowers that e’er were seen, 
Let the Queen of Flowers come in season, 
And rule and reign in the realms of reason. 


—Clark W. Bryan, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MAKER OF FUNERAL WREATHS. 
‘To Soften the Sorrows of Death.” 


} HERE, Sister Wilkins, 
said the visitor admir- 
ingly, “I don’t seehow 
you ever have such 
pretty ideas. Now, I 
couldn’t have done any- 
thing with that except 
stand it up by itself in 
a vase of water. The 
idea of a man bringing 
you just one camellia 
with three leaves to it, 
and expecting you to 
arrange something fit- 
ting for his wife’s coffin ! 
And he so well-to-do. 
But, there! He always 
was an old hunks!” “I 
expect he paid a good price for it,” said Mrs. Wil- 
kins, a flush of gratified pride rising in her face at 
her visitor’s words of praise. ‘“They’re always a 
very high-priced flower, and it is a little odd to have 
one in bloom now, I think. They are usually deemed 
more of a winter flower, I believe. They used to be 
considered the only thing fit to wear in your hair toa 
ball. But I don’t expect they are raised as much as 
formerly, It takes hothouse culture for ’em, and a 
good deal of knowledge to keep the buds from drop- 
pin’ off.” She imparted this knowledge with a little 
air of dignity as one who possessed floral secrets not 
known to the commonalty. 

“ Some don’t like the camellia because it isn’t sweet 
smelling,” she went on. “I’ve read poetry verses 
about its being soulless and scentless. But I never 
deemed it a fault init. It’s pure as wax, especially 
the white variety, and if it had any smell I imagine it 
would be a heavy one. Flowers that look like wax 
mostly do have a cloying odor. And then they would 
be too much like roses. I guess the Lord knew what 
he was about when he made ’em, each ‘yielding seed 
after his kind,’ as it says in the very first chapter of 
the Bible. Perhaps it is just as well we can’t culti- 
vate ’em like geraniums. We’d get to be too proud 
of ’em, and like as not worship ’em, almost. It’s just 
as well there’s a few things we can't have.” 

This was a flight beyond the visitor’s imagination, 
and she sat silent for a moment or two watching Mrs. 


Wilkins’ thin fingers moving deftly among the leaves 
and blossoms. She had formed a cross of delicate, 
feathery foliage and just at the intersection of the 
arms she had placed, with the dainty touch of 
the true flower lover, the white camellia with its three 
dark green leaves, one behind the blossom and one 
lying down each arm of the cross. Nothing could 
have been prettier. 

When the flower was firmly in place and every 
delicate tendril arranged to her satisfaction she laid 
the cross down softly, on a large plate of damp cot- 
ton wool. 

Now she took a long willow wand and commencing 
in the middle and working toward the ends, she pro- 
ceeded to transform it into a wreath, using for the 
purpose the pinnate foliage of the creeping pole- 
monium or Greek valerian. Mrs. Wilkins called it 
“Mary’s tears.” She talked about it to Miss 
Nichols as she worked. ‘The blossoms don’t last 
very long,” said she, “but it is a very pretty shade 
of blue, and I am glad it has grown to be such a great 
tuft. I find the foliage very useful. I don’t calculate 
to have anything in the garden that isn’t pretty to 
cut.” As she spoke she tied in tufts of sweet 
alyssum, honey-sweet and delicate. 

When it was completed, a long fragrant spray, she 
lifted from a vase at her side a round flat topped 
bouquet of white phlox, relieved by stems of lemon 
scented thyme. Over it she bent the wand and tied 
it down on each side. Then around the whole went 
broad sprays of green leaves, spreading flatly, and 
when it was done it was like a basket, all white and 
green and sweet. 

“Those came out o’ your own garden, didn’t they, 
Sister Wilkins?” asked Miss Nichols, looking on. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilkins, “ but it don’t seem to me 
my white summer lilac,” meaning the phlox, “is as 
profuse this year as common. The crimson is all 
right, but I don’t seem to have as much o’ this as I 
could find use for. I think I’ll divide the root and 
make several out of it. It may put it back one 
season, but I guess I’m willing to risk it. Yes, Sister 
Nichols, I picked these out o’ respect and friend- 
ship for poor Sister Babcock. She was always a 
very kind and feelin’ neighbor and very fond of all 
kinds o’ flowers, same as I be myself; but what with 
all the sewing she took in and her poor health, she 
didn’t have time to fuss with ’em. And then he 
always thought proper to plant the garden to vege- 
tables, and when he’d got in all the seed he wanted 
to, there never seemed to be any space for flowers, or 
if there was he wanted to save it to transplant lettuce 
or something, and she never was one to gainsay any- 
thing he deemed best.” 

“ Does he pay you anything for the flowers and the 
work ?” asked the visitor. “It’s taken a good part o’ 
your forenoon, and I suppose if you hadn’t been 
doing this, you’d been doing your week’s ironing,” 
glancing at the clock as she spoke. 

Mrs. Wilkins’ cheek flushed. “I couldn’t feel to 
take pay for working over flowers,” said she. 
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“Why, I don’t know,” said Miss Nichols, “I don’t 
know but its just as honorable and no more demean- 
ing than serving or taking boarders.” 

Mrs. Wilkins did not reply. She felt that her 
visitor would not understand. She gathered the litter 
of leaves and stems into her brown and white 
checked apron, and carried it out of the room, 
coming back without the apron, but with a sun- 
bonnet in her hand. 

“ Now, if you don’t mind, Sister Nichols, I’ll carry 
these right over, all fresh. And then I shall have to 
hurry back and get my dinner. He is dretful put out 
if dinner ain’t on time and I always aim to have 
it 

“T’ll go along with you,” said Miss Nichols, “I 
heard her sister came last night, and I want to see 
if they favor each other in looks. This afternoon 
she’ll be likely to have on a bonnet and veil, and you 
can’t tell so well. But, there, Sister Wilkins, they 
ought to feel very grateful to you for taking all this 
time and trouble. Shall you get out to the funeral ?” 

“T’d like to,” said Mrs. Wilkins, “but I don’t 
know as ’twill be so I can. The hour is set a little 
early, but its a good long drive from here to the old 
cemetery, and their lot’s up there, and I suppose 
there will be quite a number of his folks from a dis- 
tance that will have to drive home in season to get 
the barn chores done.” 

They crossed the street, pushed open a white gate, 
and went up the side path to the kitchen door of the 
house where their friend and neighbor lay dead. A 
stout woman in a black dress stood near the door. 
She had tied on an apron which they recognized as 
one of Mrs. Babcock’s, and she had a stiff and unac- 
customed air as if she felt hampered by her gown. 
She looked at them inquiringly. Another woman, a 
neighbor, came forward from the sink. 

“Oh,” said she, “’tis Sister Wilkins and Sister 
Nichols. This is Mrs. Atkins, poor Sister Babcock’s 
sister from down below.” In this northern Massa- 
chusetts village, all places beyond the center of the 
state were called “ down below.” 

“These are some friends and sisters in our church, 
Mrs. Atkins,” she went on. 

Then Mrs. Nichols took up the word. “Sister 
Wilkins and I thought we would come over and see 
if there was anything we could do. There is always 
so much to be done on such occasions. And Sister 
Wilkins has brought over some of her flowers. She 
raises a good many and is very generous with them 
at such times. We think she arranges them very 
pretty.” 

Poor Mrs. Wilkins! She had felt a little elated as 
she crossed the street, because she had such a beauti- 
ful offering and Miss Nichols had nothing. But now 
she felt quite pushed into the background. And 
then, too, Miss Nichols was wearing a blue chambray 
gown with its ruffles piped with white, and altogether 
made in what was considered in this little town a 
very “dressy” way, and there was a pink rose in her 
black straw hat. Mrs. Nichols, as has been said, had 


calico with tiny dots of crimson and yellow and white 
all over it; quite a cheerful patterned calico and quite 
new, but she suddenly felt shabby and ill-dressed 
in it. 

Mrs. Atkins took the plate with the cross in it. 
“That was what he bought at the greenhouse, 
wa’n’t it?” and Mrs. Wilkins nodded assent. 

“Tis beautiful,” said she after a long glance. 
“He said you’d know how to fix it,” and Mrs. Wil- 
kins felt her self-respect rise again. 

“And I brought these out of my own garden,” 
said she. “ Dear Sister Babcock always admired my 
flowers.” 

“T know,” murmured Mrs. Atkins, the quick tears 
springing to her eyes, “she often referred to ’em 
when she was writing to me.” She set the plate on 
the table and took the bouquet in both hands, hold- 
ing it up and looking at it on all sides. 

“It is a basket you see,” said Miss Nichols with 
friendly officiousness. ‘ You see this is the handle,” 
pointing to the arching wreath, “and all this green 
outside is the basket and there are the flowers in it.” 

Mrs. Wilkins flushed, painfully. She wished Miss 
Nichols had not thought it necessary to explain. If 
the basket design were not plainly visible what was 
the use of having made it? 

“I see,’ said Mrs. Atkins, in a tone which left it 
doubtful whether she had seen or not. “It is a 
lovely design. I never saw one before. Won't you 
come in and look at poor Sister Mary? We think 
she looks very calm and peaceful. There has been a 
good many flowers sent in by one and another, and 
we feel very grateful to all the kind friends and 
neighbors.” 

She led the way into the darkened parlor. Miss 
Nichols immediately sank into the nearest chair, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, but Mrs. Wilkins after 
a momentary tearful glance at the quiet face was 
fain to excuse herself and hasten home on the plea 
of the fast approaching dinner hour. 

She sighed with relief as a glance at the clock told 
her it was not so late as she had feared. 

“There,” said she to herself, “I felt guilty not to 
make a custard pie this morning, but I did want 
to get to work on that cross and basket. But I'll 
make a small rule of cottage puddin’. It'll bake 
through real quick in a little dish, and he’!! relish it 
well enough if I don’t tell him I was calculatin’ to 
bake a pie. Like as not, if I do, he won’t toucha 
mite o’ the puddin’.” 

Her dinner was ready on time, and the pudding 
was well received, as indeed, it deserved to be, for 
Mrs. Wilkins was a good cook. After dinner she 
hesitated between duty as represented by the ironing 
basket and inclination to pay the last meed of respect 
to her long-time neighbor. But her hesitation was 
momentary. 

“The funeral is the most pressin’ duty,” said she. 
“’T will be talked about if I don’t go. I'll just shake 
out the starched things and hang ’em over the bars, 
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and set the basket into the back room. I wonder 
who sent flowers besides me. I ’most know I can tell 
by the looks of ’em.” 

So, clad in her best, she crossed the street once 
more and went in at the front door of the Babcock 
house with a feeling of being in a strange place. 
Once seated in the familiar sitting room, which yet 
had an unfamiliar air, her quick black eyes took in 
the floral adornments and she mentally assigned each 
to its giver. 

“That vase of pale rose petunias came from Sister 
Johnson, I know. They do look very delicate and 
pretty, that’s a fact, and I can’t really say there’s too 
much color to ’em, all by themselves, so. She has 
got very good taste if she is a York State woman- 
But then she comes of a high-feelin’ family and prob- 
ably was used to nice doin’s at home; she didn’t step 
up any when she married Johnson. Old Mrs. Brown 
sent them sweet williams, I know as well as if I’d 
seen her pick ’em. Queer things to send toa funeral, 
seems to me, red as them be. But then probably 
*twas all she had, and she wanted to show respect, so 
I musn’t be uncharitable. But if it had been me, I’d 
sent an apology instead. There’s a plate o’ white 
featherfew and geranium leaves. Most likely Sister 
Nichols brought it when she came down. Never said 
a word to me she meant toeither. She probably had 
‘em all picked when she came inthis morning. That’s 
just one o’ her secret streaks. Most lixely mine are 
in the parlor. I don’t see ’em out here anywhere.” 

It must be confessed good Mrs. Wilkins did enjoy 
a funeral. She took mental note of everybody pres- 
ent and of their attire, and when she moved with the 
others into the parlor and so out of the front door, 
she carried away a very accurate idea of the num- 
ber of relatives on both sides who had come to the 
funeral. At supper that night she gave her hus- 
band a full account of all that had come under her 
observation. 

“His brother came over,” said she, “but I didn’t 
see his wife and I don’t believe she was there. I 
should have noticed her if she had been. And she 
had two sisters, but I don’t think but one of ’em was 
here. This was the one from down below, but the 
other lives out beyond Utica somewhere, so probably 
*twan’t convenient for her. My cross was on the 
coffin, and my basket bouquet on a little stand right 
at the head o’ the coffin. The minister spoke very 
feelin’ of the beautiful floral offerings and he must 
have alluded principally to mine, for there wa’n’t any 
other flowers in the parlor except a vase o’ white 
pinks on the mantel. I don’t believe they grew in 
any garden ’round here, for I didn’t recognize ’em at 
all. Most likely some of the relatives from a distance 
fetched ’em. They didn’t look like greenhouse, 
exactly. Ifthey’re garden kind, I'd like to find out 
just where they grew, and exchange a root o’ some- 
thing for some. If they came from far enough away, 
I'd be wiliin’ to give a root o° something quite choice 
that I wouldn’t like spread all about right here.’ 

*T don’t know where under the sun you'd put ’em,” 


said Mr. Wilkins. “It’s all I can do to find room 
for a hill o’ cucumbers now.” 

““T guess I could manage to make a place for one 
more root o’ something hardy, especially if it’s white, 
and sweet, and useful for cuttin’, One more ain’t 
goin’ to take up a great deal o’ room,” retorted Mrs. 
Wilkins with spirit. . 

““No, but when it’s one at a time and forty a week, 
it amounts to quite a consider’ble,” and with this 
parting shot the good man left the table for the wood 
shed as speedily as possible. 

“T don’t care what it amounts to,” said his wife to 
her other self as soon as she was alone, “I’m goin’ to 
have ’em if they’re to be got by any reasonable ex- 
change. I’ll slip over early in the morning, while 
the flatirons are heating to see Mrs. Atkins before 
she goes, just to bid her good-bye, and I’ll risk it but 
what I’ll make an opportunity to praise the pinks, 
and most likely she’ll know where they came from. 
I do feel to covet everything new in the way of a 
white flower I come across. If I do say it myself, 
and it ain’t no sin as long as I only say it / myself, 
there ain’t anybody ’round here outside the green- 
house that can come up to me for funeral flowers, 
and I don’t intend there shall be either. I don’t 
mean to be stingy about roots and seeds, for I often 
want favors myself, but there ain’t anybody else that’s 
willing to give up so much room to white flowers as I 
do, and I ought to have the knack of arrangin’ ’em 
by this time if I’m ever goin’ to.” 

Mrs. Wilkins did not unduly exalt herself. For 
many years now, her skill and taste in arranging 
flowers, especially for funerals, had been freely called 
into requisition by everybody who knew her. And 
as time had gone on she had more and more gathered 
about her the flowers she deemed suitable for such 
purposes until scarcely anything but white flowers 
grew in her garden. In a moonlight evening in the 
summer it looked like the very ghost of a flower plot 
with all its tall white blossoms shimmering in the 
pale light. 

True she had some natural longings after color, 
but “ There,” she would say, “I ain’t any doubt 
they would look more than beautiful, but if I go to 
filling the garden all up with red and blue and yel- 
low, I shan’t have room for so many white ones, and 
perhaps some poor sorrowful mother would be disap- 
pointed of something for her baby’s coffin, and then 
I should feel guilty. So I guess I'll send for two 
papers o’ white double stocks instead o’ one o’ white 
and one o’ mixed, and I shan’t be easy till I’ve raised 
some o’ them white double larkspurs and see if they 
fill a vase as handsome as I imagine.” 

She tried not to appear too elated when Miss 
Nichols told her Mr. Babcock was going to have the 
camellia cross “ embalmed,” a process once much in 
vogue by which funeral flowers were preserved 
indefinitely, being often framed and hung up like pic- 
tures. For Mr. Babcock having paid good money for 
the flower was naturally desirous of keeping it, and 
was willing to pay yet more to that end, so that 
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he might have before him a reminder of the hand- 
some manner in which he had buried his wife. He 
belonged to a generation in which framed coffin 
plates on parlor walls were by no means unknown. 
But the second Mrs. Babcock did not take kindly to 
the framed cross. She said she thought “it looked 
kind o’ ghastly when you opened the parlor door 
sudden,” so it found its way to the spare chamber, 
to whose chill magnificence it seemed quite ap- 
propriate. Its former place was filled by a chromo 
called “ Easter Morning,” in which a rustic cross was 
covered with flowers of the most vivid hues, and of 
varieties which, whatever else they might have done, 
certainly never blossomed at Easter. 

The seed catalogues were like the most fascinating 
story books to Mrs. Wilkins. She read them over 
and over until she rarely saw a new plant without 
having a pretty accurate idea of what it was. 

“There,” said she to Miss Nichols, one day, “I’m 
glad to have enough flowers to work out my idea. 
Sometimes I’m real put to it in the winter to know 
how to make little or nothing go far enough. About 
the worst time I ever had was when Mr. Robbins 
died. She, poor woman, hadn’t hardly a cent o’ 
money, but she brought me five white pinks she’d 
bought at the greenhouse, and I hadn’t a thing white 
in blossom myself except a cluster or two o’ feather- 
few. I studied quite a while, and then I went out to 
the old arbor vity hedge. I tell you that has stood 
me in good stead more than once; he wants to do 
away with it, but I won’t let him. And I cut mea 
good lot o’ sprays, and I made me a wreath as big as 
I dared and not have the flowers quite lost, and then 
[ tied in the pinks, two together at the top, and one 
on each o’ the other three sides, and I eked ’em out 
with the featherfews, there wa’n’t many of ’em, and 
some sprigs off the different plants that had such 
foliage as I could use so as to soften up the arbor 
vity, and it didn’t look so bad after all. I feel quite 
set up over it.” 

“Was she pleased?’ asked Miss Nichols, much 
interested. 

“T don’t know but she was, and I don’t know as 
she was. She said ’twa’n’t quite so big as she 
thought ’twas going to be, and that was all the com- 
ment she made. But there, Sister Nichols, I never 
lay up what drops from folks’ lips at such times. 
They’re always real grateful when they come to 
think it over afterwards, and I’ve heard of very 
feelin’ remarks Mrs. Robbins made to others about 
the wreath.” 

She worked for a few minutes in silence. “ This,” 
she resumed, “ is for little Johnny Ellis. I’m goin’ to 
put one end o’ this long spray in his little hand, and 
then I’m goin’ to bring it up round his pretty head 
and down across the other shoulder, and end in a 
long tendril o’ some pretty green, lemon thyme, I 
guess, on the skirt o’ his little whitedress. And then 
I’m goin’ to scatter a few little blossoms on his skirt, 
kind o’ careless, and down by his feet I’m goin’ to 
heap up quite a bunch, loose, as if he’d dropped ’em 


when he went to sleep. And I hope when his mother 
sees it she’ll forget all about how the poor little fellow 
suffered, and always remember him lyin’ there asleep, 
so sweet and pretty and peaceful.” 

To bring comfort to sorrowing hearts, to soften the 
horror of death, and to make the dead remembered 
as lying peacefully asleep! To this end did Mrs. 
Wilkins ply her labor of love as long as her strength 
allowed. After she was left a widow, she still culti- 
vated her garden as she was able, and still gave freely 
of its blossoms to all to whom they might bring sur- 
cease of sorrow. 

But at last she died in the depth of the winter, 
never knowing that her loved house plants had been 
frozen, because there was no one to remember them. 
Not a solitary flower lay on the coffin of the woman 
who had taken loving thought for so many others, 
Nearly all her intimates had passed away before her, 
and there was no one to think of it in season. 

On the morning of the next Decoration Day a poor 
old woman hobbled painfully to the cemetery, and 
laid a bunch of white lilacs on the grave with loving 
thoughts of her old neighbor. 

“I’m glad the stone is up,” thought she. “She 
paid for it when she paid for his, and left the inscrip- 
tion, all but the date, and it’s been set according to 
agreement. And I’m glad my lot is next to hers. 
We'll be neighbors again pretty soon. We've often 
talked it over and expressed our satisfaction.” 

She never came to the cemetery again unti! she 
was brought to lie side by side with her old neighbor 
until the Resurrection Day. 

By and by the cemetery authorities leveled the 
Wilkins’ lot and there was not even the semblance of 
agrave. Butthe turf covered it smoothly and greenly, 
and the birds and the butterflies flitted over it on 
their way to the flowers beyond. 

The man into whose hands the “ Wilkins’ cottage ” 
came had already rooted “all that rubbish” out of 
the garden and planted it to early vegetables. 

—H. Annette Poole. 
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NEVER FORGET 


To “be just and fear not,’’ and fail not to practice the 
precepts of this Golden Text “ unto life’s end.” 


To walk humbly and correctly in the sight of God, as 
well as sensibly and seemingly before the eyes of Men. 

To do not only “ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do with 
all thy might,” but to “strike while the iron is hot,’’ in 
doing it. 

To wait patiently until the shower is over, that you may 
“ walk forth dry shod ” with a spirit of thankfulness in your 
heart, that you have a clear sky and bright sunlight above 
your head. 


SuNs may fall 
Or flash; dear heart I speak and call 
Your soul unto its fate; 
Tread bravely down life’s evening slope, 
Before the night comes do not grope, 
For ever shines some small sweet hope, 
And God is not too late.—E. S. Phelps. 
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Onginal in Goop 
POTATOES. 
Suggestions for Cooking the Tubers. 
“£2201, ONG ago the potato took its 
, place as one of our chief arti- 
cles of food. Weshould give 
it an important place upon 
our bill of fare, and not con- 
sider that we have used it 
sufficiently by simply baking 
and boiling. As a crop it 
seldom fails us, and is both 
an economical and nourishing 
vegetable. The chief value 
of the tuber is in the starch it 
possesses. Italsohasasmall 
amount of potash and other salts. As the quantity 
of nitrogen it contains is very small, it should be 
prepared with milk or other substances containing 
nitrogen. 

The popular belief is that Ireland is the birthplace 
of the potato. To the contrary, potatoes were first 
known when the New World was discovered, being 
found under cultivation from Chili to Central America. 
About 100 years after they were brought from Vir- 
ginia to Ireland and grown for the first time upon Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s estate near Cork. _ Some historians 
affirm that potatoes were cultivated in Spain and 
Italy several years previous to this. 

Very large potatoes should be rejected; they are 
usually hollow-hearted and unsavory; also those 
which have been exposed to the sun while growing, 
for they are unfit to eat, even thieving animals and 
insects will not touch them. Two or three warm 
sifted potatoes mixed with a sponge will make bread 
lighter, whiter and more moist. Potato bread re- 
quires less yeast than ordinary bread. 

To boil potatoes have the water boiling first and 
slightly salted. Cut off the tips of their ends and 
throw into the boiling water. When done, drain and 
shake, holding the cover down firmly ; set back upon 
the stove for a minute, and they will be dry and mealy. 
In the spring potatoes should stand in cold water a 
few hours before using. Mashed potatoes look much 
nicer when done with a patent masher. Baked po- 
tatoes are improved by first boiling them (skins on) 
for fifteen minutes, then putting them into the oven. 
Always have a quick oven for baking potatoes, and 
turn them over once or twice while baking. A meat 
pie is far healthier if, instead of the usual crust of rich 
pastry, a potato crust or cover is used. 

Many appetizing breakfast dishes are prepared 
from cold-boiled potatoes. 

Brown Balls. 

Cold mashed potatoes may be molded into balls, then 
dipped into beaten egg and cracker crumbs. Fry ina 
basket in a kettle of hot lard or drippings until a rich 
brown. 

Potato Scramble. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into dice, turn into hot beef, 

chicken or turkey gravy, heat thoroughly and serve at once. 


Escalloped Potatoes. 

Butter an earthen baking dish. Line with a layer of 
sliced raw potatoes. Dredge slightly with flour, and 
sprinkle salt and pepper, bits of butter and a few slices of 
onion over it. Continue the layers until the dish is nearly 
full. Pour sweet milk over this, covering it one inch, 
Bake one and one-quarter hours. 

Fried Potatoes. 

Try out a small quantity of salt pork dice; remove the 
scraps to the platter. Slice cold-boiled potatoes into the 
hot fat and fry until a delicate brown. Season with pep- 
per and a very little salt. 


A very appetizing lunch that will please a vege- 
tarian may be prepared from potatoes, the recipes of 
which have been well tested. 

POTATO LUNCH. 
Soup. Croquettes. 
french Fry. Salad. 
Potato Cream. Rolls. 
Soup. 

Boil six good-sized potatoes; mash and sift. Add very 
gradually, stirring all the time, three pints of milk. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper, butter the size of an egg and a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Boil up once and serve 
immediately. 

Croquettes. 

Two cupfuls of warm mashed potatoes, one-quarter cup- 
ful of hot milk, beaten together until light. Add one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of mace or nutmeg, and enough beaten egg 
to handle easily. Shape, dip into beaten egg and roll in 
sifted cracker crumbs. Fry in hot lard until nicely browned. 
Garnish with parsley. 
French Fry. 

Pare small potatoes and cut into strips as thick as the 
forefinger. Drop into boiling lard (using a basket) and 
fry until brown and tender. Sprinkle with salt and serve 
immediately. 

Salad. 

Two cupfuls of warm sifted potato, one egg, well beaten, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of mustard, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of vinegar, butter the size 
of a small egg, one small onion chopped very fine, and a 
little red pepper. Mix well, garnish with white celery 
leaves and sliced hard-boiled eggs. 

Potato Cream. 

One scant cupful of sifted potato; add the well-beaten 
yolks of three eggs, and beat for a few minutes until a very 
smooth paste, then add two cupfuls of sweet milk, two 
large tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, and put on 
to steam in a double boiler. Cook until it becomes a soft 
custard, stirring it occasionally. Remove from the fire 
and pour slowly (beating all the time) upon the stiffly- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Stir until the mixture is light 
and creamy. Serve with cream and sugar. 

Rolls. 

One cupful of sifted potato, one cupful of warm milk, 
one-quarter cake of compressed yeast; beat all together 
until smooth, add one quart of sifted flour in which a 
tablespoonful of lard or butter has been rubbed, and suf- 
ficient warm milk to make a batter. Knead well and set 
in a warm place over night. In the morning stir it down 
as often as it rises. Mold into rolls at 10.30 if the lunch is 
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I LOVE THEM BEST. 

I love them best, the dear, familiar places, 
Hallowed by memories that can never die, 

Rich with the gems of many garnered graces, 
Pleasing alike to wandering heart and eye. 

I love them best, the olden songs a-ringing 
Their holy cadence like a dream of peace 

Within my bosom. O, how sweet the singing, 
Those deathless numbers, can they ever cease ? 

I love them best, the flowers of childhood blowing 
With the sweet perfume, as they did of yore, 

Their fragrant petals in the sunlight showing, 
Beside the porch and near the kitchen door. 

I love them best, the feet that walk beside me, 
The hands that clasp my own from day to day, 

Over life’s beetling crags outstretched to guide me, 
Their tender mercies cannot pass away. 

I love them best who share with me life’s blisses, 
Giving not silver for the heart’s pure gold, 

Who are not chary of their smiles or kisses, 
Their memory is the sweetest that I hold. 

I love them best whose faces are uplifted 
In exaltation to the heavenly throne, 

Earth's struggling ones by grief and sorrow gifted, 
Who reap the guerdon that their tears have sown. 

—Meses Gage Shirley. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE HOME. 

Some Attractive Plants, Vines and Shrubs, Easily Grown 

and Cared For. 

HERE is perhaps noth- 
ing which more strong- 
ly voices the sense of 
home, as distinguished 
from a mere living 
place, than the bright 
presence of plants and 
flowers. The little bed 
of. pansies in the front 
yard, a modest vine 
climbing about the 
door, a fringe of bloom 
bordering the garden 
walks, a blossom peep- 
ing from the window— 
all of these speak of 
beautiful thoughts and 
sweet emotions in the 
human lives by which 
their plant life and 

growth are directed. We are instinctively attracted 

tothat dwelling place about which the air is sweet- 
ened by the perfume of flowers and sweet shrubs; 
while we look with distrust upon the one which is 
bare and neglected. In what are these lives so 
wrapped up, we ask, that they have notime or thought 
or care for the brightest and purest things in nature ? 

Fortunately for the credit of our race, there are but 
few women or children, and only a small percentage 
of men, who are indifferent to the charms of these 
beautiful things. It has well been said that there are 
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none so high and lofty, none so poor and lowly, as to 
despise or neglect plant growing in some form, 
Often, it may be added, the sting of poverty makes 
the beauty of plant and flower a more priceless pos- 
session. Little of brightness may come into the nat- 
ural life; but if in the dingy window or the narrow 
yard a bright blossom may occasionally lift its head, 
there is at least so much of cheer and comfort and 
consolation. 

Sometimes a person is heard to remark that she 
keeps no flowers in the house, or grows none in the 
garden, because “it is too much work to fuss with 
them.” Well, there are ways and ways of raising 
and caring for plants. Some people naturally make 
hard work of everything, including attention to 
flowers and plants, if they happen to have any. And 
it must be admitted that there are plant growths 
which in order to give their best results require very 
careful and exacting attention. These are not the 
sort of plants for the common people; something 
simpler, more easily cared for, will answer all their 
requirements, and though the result may not be quite 
as brilliant, the general satisfaction will be greater. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
nothing does its best spontaneously, but even a 
simple plant requires proper treatment and adequate 
care, in order that it may prove a source of gratifica- 
tion to its possessor. This care will not be grudg- 
ingly given by any lover of the beautiful. Yet it is 
desirable for many busy persons that the amount of 
time to be given, expense incurred, and uncertainty 
attending the efforts put forth, shall be reduced to 
the lowest practicable limit. For such, a few prac- 
tical suggestions, which may be modified to suit cir- 
cumstances, can scarcely come amiss. ‘lo waste no 
space in preliminaries, let us begin with a few sug 
gestions regarding the propagation of plants from 
slips or cuttings. 

It is well known that many of the most popular 
house and garden plants are propagated from cut- 
tings, which is a much simpler and quicker way of 
getting a good stock than by raising from the seed. 
Slips are always easy to obtain. Most people have 
plenty of flower-loving friends, ready to share with 
those who express a desire for “samples” of such 
favorites. The greenhouse keeper is often only too 
glad to accommodate one who has been a patron, 
and to do it “ without money and without price.” In 
any other event, a very small amount of ready money 
will procure a generous outfit of clippings; and 
these, home grown, will make more pleasing and reli- 
able plants, in most cases, than those taken from the 
greenhouse after being fully grown. 

Being possessed of the desired number of “ slips,”’ 
one needs a proper outfit of small earthen flower- 
pots, an equal number of glass tum)lers—j:lly glasses 
will answer admirably, if one has them—an adequate 
amount of properly prepared soil, some bits of ciar- 
coal, and a small supply of bird seed. The soil 
should be well dried and rubbed smooth between the 
hands. Put a few bits of charcoal in the bottom of 
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the pot, to allow of drainage, and fill the pot two- 
thirds full of soil; then, holding the slip in the center 
of the pot, press the earth firmly about the stalk. 
When the necessary dirt has been added, sprinkle on 
a little of the bird seed, and cover it lightly with soil. 
Moisten the earth well, and cover the plant with the 
tumbler, which should be pressed in just enough to 
hold it in place. The glass should be small enough 
to leave a narrow strip of soil on the outside, between 
it and the pot. 

During the “ rooting”’ period, these pots should be 
given the choicest place at command of the grower ; 
a large, sunny window being almost indispensable. 
They must not be allowed to get very dry, and any- 
thing approaching a chill is certainly fatal. The bird 
seed sprouts in a few days, and as soon as the young 
stalks attain sufficient height, a few should be pulled 
out daily. This opens the ground slightly, without 
danger of disturbing the roots of the plant. Apart 
from this, the earth should not be disturbed, as the 
young fibres at this period break very easily. 

Growth at the top of the plant will indicate that the 
experiment has been a success, but if it seems too 
long in showing itself, the earth may be gently turned 
from the pot into the examiner’s hand, passing the 
stem of the clipping between the fingers and exercis- 
ing great care in the operation. The tiny new roots 
will appear like fine threads running through the soil. 
As soon as their presence is detected, replace all in 
the pot carefully, keep covered with the glass, and do 
not disturb again. The growth of the plant at the 
top will in due season show that it is thriving. The 
tumblers should then be removed at night, and as the 
growth strengthens they may be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

After a little, put the plants—still in the pots—out 
of doors, in a sheltered, sunny spot, during the warmer 
portion of the day, being very careful to avoid any 
raw winds or sudden changes to a lower temperature. 
These will pretty surely prove fatal, carrying off 
through a moment of heedlessness the work of many 
patient hours, extending over weeks of time. During 
this time, it is a good plan to keep the pots in a shal- 
low box, such as can be readily obtained at any gro- 
cery store. Planting out should not take place till 
the weather has become settled and warm—from the 
middle of May to the first of June in central and 
southern New England will be quite early enough. 

By this time the roots will have attained some 
strength, and the transplanting may be done without 
checking growth or endangering the life of the plant. 
This is a good method of treating such familiar plants 
as the heliotrope, the geranium family, and others of 
like character. Where the best method of treatment 
is not understood, any florist will be pleased to give 
instructions, even to those who are not his patrons; 
for whatever broadens and strengthens the love of 
flowers helps his business and his interests in many 
a potent way. 

There are very many simple, hardy, old-fashioned 
flowers, which anybody with a small amount of gump- 


tion can raise. It may be that they are not as pre- 
tentious as some of the modern specialties; but they 
have delighted the eyes and the hearts of generations 
who have gone before, as they undoubtedly will of 
others yet to come upon the stage of life’s action. 
Only a few of these need be mentioned here, since 
the catalogue of any seed grower will give an endless 
variety ; but here are some which our grandmothers 
loved, and which it may be our granddaughters will 
cherish, partially on account of their association with 
generations gone past. 

The pansy is one of the most universally beloved 
flowers, as it is one of the easiest to grow, and most 
satisfactory in its habits. It does not even require a 
hotbed to give the plants an early start—a shallow 
box, filled with light, rich soil, with glass laid over 
the top, will answer all purposes. The seed should 
be sown in drills and lightly covered with earth. The 
soil should be kept moist, neither becoming very dry 
nor made very wet. It is recommended by some 
writers that the earth in the box be covered with a 
sheet of paper for a few days after the seed has been 
sown; this method maintaining a very even degree 
of moisture. This covering should be removed, at 
the latest, when the sprouting seeds begin to disturb 
the surface of the soil, and preferably a day or two 
before that point is reached. 

About the best way to proceed with the little plants 
is to transplant them to small pots when the third set 
of leaves put in an appearance. These little pots 
may conveniently be handled if placed in shallow 
wooden boxes, as recommended for the potted cut- 
tings ; and these also should be protected from un- 
favorable weather, giving them all the sun possible. 
When the garden is warm and dry, remove the plants 
from the pots, with the soil attached to their roots, 
and they will thrive so finely that it will seem they 
were wholly insensible of the change. 

The soil for pansies should be deep and rich. It 
can scarcely be made too rich within reasonable 
bounds; while it should be so situated as to receive 
a generous amount of sunshine, to qualify the plants 
for their best efforts, though the sturdy little flower 
will thrive and bloom in almost any soil capable of 
supporting its life. The young plants should be put 
out about six inches apart each way, and in their 
early stages should be kept free from weeds. Ina 
little time they will cover the ground and crowd out 
the weeds; in which respect they show a quality of 
self-helpfulness quite lacking in many more preten- 
tious flowers. As fast as the blooms develop they 
should be plucked; and here again the pansy shows 
its virility in the most gratifying manner. The more 
freely the blossoms are plucked, the more freely the 
plants will bloom, continuing to furnish their wealth 
of beauty till the coming of frost, and sometimes 
much later, even out of doors, if a little protection is 
given. A few flowers will naturally be spared to fur- 

nish seed for another year, and generally enough of 
this will be self-sown to start a new bed in the spring: 
while if given protection during the winter, many of 
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the old plants will start out early in the spring for 
another season of flowering. The seed is ripe when 
the seed vessels may be opened by a little pressure 
of the fingers. 

The petunia is frequently mentioned in the cata- 
logues as a half-hardy perennial; and this may be 
true of the newer sorts, which have been trained to 
qualities not originally pertaining to the flower. But 
the petunia of our grandmothers, to revert to the 
former times, which may be obtained at the present 
time almost anywhere for the asking, is more than 
half hardy—it is wholly so, and one of the most 
hardy and tenacious flowers grown. This is the 
single-flowered sort, showing not infrequently a vari- 
ety of colors, but with blossoms of a pale lavender 
tint largely in the majority. ‘Once get it into your 
garden,” says a writer, “and you will always have it, 
with plenty of small plants for winter flowering. 
Nothing can be lovelier together than calla lilies with 
this petunia. The petunia needs no protection in 
the winter, as it perpetuates itself by self-sowing, and 
no amount of digging will prevent its coming up. 
Whatever else fails, this delicate, fragrant, free- 
blooming little plant will be your constant friend.” 
Doubtless finer effects may be obtained from some of 
the “improved” varieties; but we are now consider- 
ing those kinds whose strong features are hardiness 
and simplicity of treatment. Among these, the un- 
pretentious but always handsome petunia holds a 
prominent place. 

There are many varieties of perennial poppies, 
which once introduced into the garden may be counted 
on always to remain, coming up in the spring as regu- 
larly as the weeds, and in the most unlooked-for cor- 
ners, if only a single bloom of a single plant is al- 
lowed to perfect its seed. Except to provide such 
seed as may be required, all blossoms should be 
plucked before the leaves fall, as the energy of the 
plant, which naturally will expend itself in ripening 
the seeds, is thus diverted for the formation of addi- 
tional blossoms. These poppies are very easily raised 
from the seed. For early blooming it is best to start 
them in small pots, sowing a few seeds in each. 
When they have attained a little size, transplant them 
to beds, lettifig the plants stand from four to eight 
inches apart each way, according to their habits of 
growth. This course is adapted to the perennials, 
but the annuals do not take kindly to transplanting, 
and should be sown where they are intended to re- 
main during the season. 

The zinnia, sometimes familiarly known as “ Youth 
and Old Age,” is an annual, but it is hardy, and the 
flowers are both handsome and valuable. As cut 
‘lowers they are extremely tenacious of freshness, 
and may with proper care be kept in a vase for a 
week or two—perhaps even longer—in excellent con- 
dition. The zinnia is one of the flowers whose nat- 
ural qualities of hardiness and simplicity of habit do 
not seem to have been materially affected by “im- 
provement.” The newer sorts, with all their wealth 
of coloring and magnificence of proportion, may be 


cultivated with confidence by the beginner. The 
seed should be sown in drills where the plants are to 
stand. As soon as the latter develop their character- 
istics, pull out the least desirable, saving the most 
perfect. Pursue the same plan with regard to the 
seeding. Let a few of the most perfect blooms ma- 
ture their seed, and by pursuing this course, a hand- 
some growth may be easily obtained each year. 

The sweet pea is so well known, and especially has 
been brought into such prominence during recent 
years, that little needs be said here and now. Not- 
withstanding all the volumes which have been written 
on sweet peas, the pith of the matter, so far as the 
ordinary cultivator is concerned, may be put ina very 
few words. Plant and cultivate them almost exactly 
as would be deemed best for ordinary garden peas in 
the same locality. They may be trained upon bushes, 
wire netting, or almost anything which will give the 
required support; and with these as with other flow- 
ers mentioned, the more freely they are plucked, the 
more earnestly will their natural forces exert them- 
selves to produce other blossoms. These flowers do 
not retain their life well after being cut from the par- 
ent stem, and when used as bouquets or table orna- 
ments, for which they are very effective, they should 
be cut fresh each day. A few flowers will provide 
abundance of seed for another year, unless one pre- 
fers to buy new sorts from the dealer. 

The marigold is another hardy annual, a favorite 
for many generations, which has recently come into 
fresh notice, and some handsome new varieties have 
been produced. It may be had ina wide variety of 
colors and habit of growth, while its late fall bloom- 
ing, after so many other flowers have gone out of 
blossom, gives it a valuable place. It is easily grown, 
like any of the other hardy annuals, by sowing where 
it is to stand, weeding out when the plants have de- 
veloped their characteristics, leaving only a sufficient 
number in the drills for good effect. 

In this connection we must not overlook “the 
sweet-voiced mignonette,” as Mrs. Dorr terms it. 
This is another hardy annual, whose graceful spikes 
of flowers are handsome to look upon, though their 
crowning charm is in their delicate and pervasive fra- 
grance. Its cultivation does not differ materially from 
that of the other hardy annuals, though care should 
be taken to give each plant plenty of room, in order to 
allow its best growth. Some newer varieties are much 
more showy than the kinds known to our ancestors ; 
but the richness of color in their case has been at- 
tained by sacrifice of the fragrance. If the latter is 
deemed most desirable, be sure to see that the seed 
is of the “sweet-scented” variety, that there may be 
no disappointment when the time of flowering arrives. 

Of similar character, though entirely different 
habit, is the little musk plant, which is a hardy peren- 
nial, and once installed in a chosen locality it goes 
on, year after year, loading the atmosphere of all the 
region round about with the subtle aroma of its 
peculiar fragrance. The only peculiarity in the cul- 
ture of the musk plant is that it should be kept 
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damp. It will grow well in a shady place, where the 
sun seldom or never comes. It has a small, light- 
yellow flower. ‘ 

Another hardy annual, having a place peculiarly 
its own, is the nasturtium. These, with their rich 
and abundant flowering, handsome leaf growth and 
persistent habits, are well adapted for rock work, 
banks, trellis or rustic work; while the more dwarf 
varieties may he grown in beds, giving a rich and 
pleasing effect. There are numerous colors, all 
strong and showy, and the effect is good, whether 
they are grown either single or intermingled. 

This list might be extended almost indefinitely ; 
but the suggestions already offered must be sufficient 
in their line. It will be apparent, as we go over 
them, how little expense, time or trouble will be actu- 
ally required to give to every home a creditable col- 
lection of the more common flowers; yet whose 
quality of familiar growth does not in the least de- 
tract from their desirability. And further than this, 
many of these permanent favorites should have a 
specal corner, no matter how many of the newer and 
more pretentious blossoms may be chosen. A man 
of mature years, well acquainted with earth’s joys 
and sorrows, was observed to turn away from such a 
collection, and wipe a tear from his eyes. “ Pardon 
me,” he said; ‘“ these flowers carry me back to boy- 
hood’s days, and I seem to hear again the sweet 
voices of those days, and see the dear faces of my 
childhood’s scenes—voices which I shall hear and 
faces which I shall see no more on earth! Oh, the 
dear old flowers !” 

An assortment of hardy plants, annuals and peren- 
nials should be supplemented by afew shrubs and 
vines, the locations for which will be readily sug- 
gested by a thoughtful survey of such premises as 
one may have. Owing to the uncertain and often 
severe winter weather of New England and the north- 
ern states of our country further west, spring is the 
best time for planting these, as they are sometimes 
killed by the severe weather when planted in the fall. 
There are so many of these shrubs and vines, adapted 
for every situation, that it would be impossible to 
give a full list, but the names and leading character- 
istics of a few may be briefly given. 

A charming shrub, on account of the sweetness of 
its flowers, is the daphne ¢neorum, commonly known 
as spurge laurel. It is an evergreen, of very modest 
proportions, rarely growing more than a foot in 
height. It has small leaves, of a dull grayish green. 
The flowers are pink in color, are borne in small 
clusters at the end of each branch, and have a 
peculiarly delightful fragrance. The shrub has the 
marked peculiarity of blossoming twice each season 
—May and August being the favored months, though 
a scattering of bloom is likely to exist all through 
the summer. This daphne will frequently live 
through the winter without much protection, perhaps 
without any; but a sure way to keep it always at its 
best is thus described: “ Tie the plant into a small 
compass, and cover with a headless barrel. Fill the 


barrel with dry leaves, pressed full, and cover with 
boards, on which some large stones should be placed.” 
When spring weather comes, the little shrub will be 
found bright and strong, ready for a vigorous season’s 
work. This is a good way of treating any shrub or 
bush not wholly hardy. 

The althea is well known, and is one of the most 
charming of bushes; but it needs room to display its 
large, handsome flowers to the best advantage. It is 
perfectly hardy, and should stand in the open, as it 
does not fit a corner, as a smaller shrub might do. 
The flowers are either red, purple or white, and a 
large bush in full bloom, or better, several bushes of 
different colors, give a fine effect. 

The spice bush and the clove currant, to quote the 
names by which our grandmothers called them, are 
desirable on account of the spicy odor of their blos- 
soms; while the latter is also valuable for the fruit, 
which is a species of rich black currant. 

The honeysuckle and clematis, the Virginia creeper 
and the various ivies are favorites, require little care 
or attention, except in a general way, and may be 
used to adorn “waste places” wherever their pres- 
ence would add acharm. And why should there be 
waste and unsightly places about any of our homes, 
when the means for making them beautiful and charm- 
ing are so near toall ourhands? A little care, a little 
thought, the investment of a little sum which might 
easily be squandered ten times over on that which 
would harm rather than help—these on the part of 
the dweller, and the work of nature, ordained from 
the beginning, will do the rest; bringing, as surely as 
it brings seedtime and harvest, the season of bloom 
and the hours of brightness; the perfumes which de- 
light the senses, and the cheer which lightens the soul. 

—Martha Bradford Cooke. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

376. If particles of grease rise to the top of broth, 
after careful skimming, laying clean white writing 
paper over it and repeating, if necessary. 

377. Not too hot a fire for any dish that is thick- 
ened with egg. 

378. Keeping ham through the summer by tying 
tightly in large paper bags, with a little dry hay, or 
straw, and hanging in a dark place. 

379. Salting an omelet, just before folding over, 
as salt causes egg to fall. 

380. Chinese gloss starch made of two tablespoon- 
fuls of raw starch and one tablespoonful of borax dis- 
solved in one-half cupful of cold water, dipping the 
dry collars, etc., in this, rolling tightly, remaining a 
few hours in a dry cloth, then rubbing off and ironing. 

381. Drying rhubarb by cutting in pieces, laying 
on plates in a warm oven, and when dry, tying in 
paper bags. 

382. Buttermilk for a summer drink. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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SEALED book at a waiting hour, 
Has covers opened by an unseen power, 
Each leaf enfolded in chosen place, 

On which the fingers of Time may trace, 
And note on fair unsullied pages, 

For days and weeks, for months and ages, 
In lines of glory, bold and bright, 

In words of sorrow, sin and night, 

In penciled rays of bud and bloom, 

In darkened shades of death and doom. 


Ah! The Book of Life, how its coverings swell, 
How its pages teem and glowingly tell 
Of many schemes of joy and pride, 

Of saddened hours when loved ones died, 
Of flowers, of fame, of flush finance, 

Of hours when witches dine and dance, 
Of gleams of glory, froth and fame, 

Of quiet life, with love aflame, 

Of rollicking and roystering days, 

Of lights galore and lamps ablaze, 

Of jollity, and jocund hours, 

Of final, fading, wasting powers, 

Of hopes, of promise, knowledge, need, 
Of pulsing hearts that throb and bleed, 
Of plaints, and pains, of toil and strife, 
All these have place in The Book of Life. 


But the pages fair as they each unfold, 
Chronicle names of souls both bought and sold, 
Of blessings showered in heaven’s name, 

Of show, of sadness, sin and shame, 

Of war and woe, of right and wrong, 

Of voices low, of gleeful song, 

Each witten down and duly weighed’ 

In golden lines or darkened shade. 


This Book of Life that is to be, 
Opens for record full and free, 

Of deeds and doings day by day, 

Of Coming Time, along the way, 

Of mixed unfoldings, storied briefs, 
Of contradictory beliefs, 

Of music, medicine and mirth, 

Of sorrow, sadness, wealth and worth, 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


Of disappointments, deep and sore, 
Of sweet fruition well in store, 

Of birth, of marriage and of death, 
Of birthright joys, earth’s fading breath, 
Of strifes to nobly live and die, 

Of faith sublime in God on high. 

Of penance dire for deed and crime, 

Of deep regrets for wasted time, 

Of broken ties and blighted years, 

Of furrows made by falling tears. 


This Book of Life, thus page by page, 
Will stories tell from youth to age, 


From cradle days to an open tomb, 

From scenes of joy to those of gloom, 
From deeds of love and loyal name, 

From ways of error, toil and blame, 

From skies once bright to whelming cloud, 
From songs of joy to mournings loud, 
From memories sad to lighter vein, 

From turnings back to joys again. 


Oh, a wonderful thing is The Book of Life, 
Filled with wonders rare, yet rife, 

Filled with pleasant song and story, 

Filled with sickening sights and gory, 
Filled with frippery, folly, fun, 

Filled with duties left undone, 

Filled with hearts with joy aglow, 

Filled with sorrow, sin and woe, 
Filled—but the Book will never fill, 

And only at its Maker’s Will. 


Who then shall close this Book of Life? 
These storied leaves of worldly strife ? 
These notings full of passing hours? 
These tales of growing, fading powers? 
These hopes once heid in high estate? 
These words rehearse of Time and Fate ? 
These toils and triumphs noted down ? 
These freaks of fortune and of frown? 
These pages blurred with fallen tears ? 
These Life Book notes of Passing Years? 


This book which will be closed and sealed, 
’ Till the Great Creator stands revealed. 


Cate OS bay 20 
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FLOWERS FOR THE TABLE. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A FLORIST—HARMONY OF COLOR--A PINK 

CHRYSANTHEMUM TEA—BANQUET TABLE DECORATION—A 
GREEN DECORATION--VIOLET TEAS—HoOME LIFE AND 
TABLE HOsPITALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A FLORIST. 

FEW flowers, tastefully arranged, wonder. 
fully to make a meal pass pleasantly. If 
these can be had from one’s own garden in 
summer, conservatories or window garden in 

winter, all the better. If not, a standing order with 
a florist for flowers so many times a week is the next 
most convenient. A few pinks, pansies, roses, or a 
bit of china filled with small ferns are not expensive, 
and add much to the beauty and charm of the family 
table. Ladies giving dinners often prefer calling in a 
florist to arrange the flowers, rather than undertake the 
workthemselves. Florists being experts with flowers, 
we may expect from them useful ideas which can be 
patterned after in a measure, according to the extent 


of the feast. 


HARMONY OF COLOR. 


The first thought is harmony of color; the china, 
the candelabra, the room and the flowers should be 
considered asa whole. Pink, red, white, violet, yel- 
low and green, in about the order named, are the 
colors most used in decorating tables. The majority 
of dining rooms will admit of pink. We will describe 
a dinner table decorated for a lady when covers were 
laid for eighteen. The cloth was of the purest white 
linen. About fifteen inches from the edge was a pink 
ribbon four inches wide, laid flat at each corner. 
Large bows were made with ends hanging over the 
sides; in the center was a beautiful white silk tea- 
cloth embroidered in pink roses. On this cloth a 
cut-glass rose bowl held an immense bunch of long- 
stem bridesmaid roses; from this bunch fell, in a 
careless manner, roses, as if they had just fallen out. 
This is easier described than done, but have every 
flower appear as easy and natural as possible. At 
each corner of the table bountiful clusters of this same 
rose were intertwined with the ribbons, and at each 
plate a specimen rose lay on the napkin. The long 
strips of ribbon on the table were covered with as- 
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paragus plumosa, the same being interspersed on the 
ends of the table with the roses. Candelabra with 
pink candles and shades to match gave color to the 
lights, which, when ready for the guests, was a charm- 
ing sight, the china, crystal and silver all being in 
perfect harmony. This was a dinner for which the 
decorations must all be low, so as not to hide the 
view of guests. For a tea or banquet the decora- 
tions should be different. 

A PINK CHRYSANTHEMUM TEA. 

Let us describe a pink chrysanthemum tea that 
was extremely beautiful. The linen was covered en- 
tirely with pink chiffon silk very full; over this a 
spread of very thin white silk net was laid, also quite 
full. In the center of this table was the arrange- 
ment of pink chrysanthemums spreading to within 
eighteen inches of the sides of the table. At each 
plate specimen blooms, with their stems pointing to 
the center, were placed. Candelabra, china and 
glass tastefully arranged, helped to complete the 
spread, ready for the guests. On the sideboard was 
a bountiful arrangement of the same flower as that 
on the table. 

BANQUET TABLE DECORATION, 

At acollation or banquet the flowers can be higher, 
as guests wil! not be seated. A table center can be 
arranged of small palms and ferns; the center can be 
two or three feet high, according to the size of the 
table. From the center plants graduate down to the 
cloth within eighteen inches of the edge of the table. 
All the pots must be hid with foliage. A tall, clear 
glass vase at either side of the center of green, filled 
with white or red roses, should be set. The linen 
should be of the purest white, on which may be scat- 
tered maidenhair fern, asparagus or smilax; strings 
of green may be festooned at the sides of the table 
against the white linen. Roses, the same as are 
used in the vases, should be scattered among the 
greens on the table, but none are to be used in the 
green centerpiece. 


A GREEN DECORATION, 

A truly artistic green table cannot always be set up, 
A most unique arrangement of this kind was recently 
set by a florist in New York, who used Cyferfedium 
insigna with adianium farleyense. Several baskets of 
this beautiful lady-slipper were set on the table, the 
candelabra being in the center. A festoon of the 
same was draped at the side; ribbons of the same 
color added to the effect. 


VIOLET TEAS, 

Violet teas have been a recent favorite feature of 
the social world, everything used being of this color 
as far as possible. Crepe papers have come into use 
in connection with decorations. White paper with 
violet border may be used to cover the table, top and 
sides, being gathered and frilled in fanciful and ar- 
tistic forms. In the center should be a plaque or 
silver dish filled with violets. A bunch of violets 
should also be placed ina small cut-glass vase (no 
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water) at each lady’s plate. White candles, in low 


candlesticks with spreading violet shades, should be 
placed about the table, and the china be decorated 
in violet as far as possible. Narrow violet ribbons 
may be attached to the candlesticks, confections and 
available china. 


HOME LIFE AND TABLE HOSPITALITY. 


These suggestions have been used with the most 
pleasing results. The beauty of the floral adornment 
of a table is often marred by overcrowding the sur- 
roundings with dishes and the service. This is often 
the fault of caterers. A banquet taple should be set 
up principally for ornament, the eatables to be served 
from an adjoining room and in their order. A dinner 
table should be set in much the same way. As I am 
supposed to do the decorative part of a table only, | 
may be pardoned for these suggestions, which come 
to me in connection with hostesses and caterers in 
the practical exemplification of their duties in the 
service of home life and hospitality. 

— W. F. Gale. 
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WINTER TIME AT HOME. 
Blow hard, old north wind, at the door, 
Pile high the drifting snow, 
But there are kindiy joys within 
That summer cannot know; 
For glowing hearths make gladsome hearts 
For all who haply come 
Beneath the cheering benison 
Of winter time at home. 


Huge, crackling fires, whose flames in glee 
Roar up the chimney flues, 

The low-ceiled room where busy dame 
Her wifely task pursues, 

And happy, romping girls and boys, 
Who gather in the gloam 

Around the fire, proclaim the joys 
Of winter time at home. 


Within their closely-sheltered sheds 
The cattle warmly doze, 

While snug beneath the shelving stacks 
The pigs in bliss repose ; 

Deep sounds of comfort and content 
From every quarter come, 

For every creature feels the charm 
Of winter time at home. 


The house and stables, sheds and stacks 
Wear hoods of purest white ; 
And level with the fence tops go 
The teams to left and right. 
Afar the billowy snow fields stretch 
Like sea waves capped with foam, 
And tinkli: g bells the pleasures tell 
Of winter time at home. 


Blest is the season and the spot 
Where homely joys prevail ! 

Where all may find a haven kind 
From tempests that assail ! 

And longingly will turn the thoughts 
Of luckless ones who roam 

To the warm hearths and warmer hearts 
Of winter time at home. 


— Mortimer C. Brown. 
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“PUT ON NEW FEET.” 
(See page 78.) 

New feet for the stockings, 

Now christened as “ hose,” 
With loose interlockings, 

Like ready-made clothes, 
But old feet, if well cared for, 

In the life that we meet, 
Will do very good service, 

Until God’s time for “ new feet.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A NEW HOUSEHOLD PHRASE DICTIONARY. 


In CERTAIN WAYs SUPERIOR TO WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL; 
DIFFERENT FROM THE CENTURY; MORE WorRDY THAN 
WoRCESTER AND MORE STRIKING THAN THE STANDARD; 
To BE IssugBD IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, IN THE PAGES OF 
Goup HousEKEEPING; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Out of date.—TYhe * Old Man.” 

Up to date—The New Woman. 

Pretty good.—The boy who never told a lie. 

Easily deceived.—A traveling bride and groom, who 
think that nobody suspects them. 

Something worth looking at.—A pair of shoes made 
up into a graceful looking package. 


Worthy of trial.—To be circumspect before folks,” 
especially to a rich and childless uncle. 

Well worth while.—When threatened with violence, 
to put on a bold front and a padded rear. 

Not worth much.—The vows of love, constancy and 
devotion of young men out on a vacation. 

Kind and considerate.—The landlady who has a rich 
bachelor boarder, and a marriageable unmarried 
daughter. 


Sadly unfortunate-—When moolley kicks over the 
well-filled milk pail, just as Betty is securing the last 
of the “ strippings.” 

Pretty bad.—The youth who would like to “ knock 
the spots out of the old man,” for having forbidden 
his going to the circus. 

A word or two.—A story of no earthly interest to 
any one other than the teller of it, which consumes 
an hour or two in “giving all the points.” 

Easy to understand.—Why breakfast is on the table 
prompt when madame and the misses have planned 
to go down town early on a shopping expedition. 

Swear not at a//.—Either by the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, when 
the milkman doesn’t appear at the appointed time, 
and paterfamilias has an early engagement down 
town, and Jane and Joseph are dreadfully afraid they 
will be marked “tardy ” by the schoolmarm. 


Difficult to concede.— As an established fact, the story 
of the milkman, that he never did such a thing as to 
water his milk; Oh, no, of course not, supplemented 
by the assertion that he has not a pump on his place, 
and that it would cost more to draw water for “filling,” 
from a well, or cart it from the river, than the blamed 
thing would come to. 
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MENDING DAY WITH COUSIN JANE. 
No Use for ‘Round Patches.” 


T seems that we never accom- 
plish so much as when we 
have a mending bee, and 
Cousin Jane drops in with 
her timely talks on ways 
of doing things. She has 
such a happy faculty of 
ofiering suggestions that 
she makes you feel com- 
fortable in following them 
out. Ednah, with a rueful 
look on her usually sunny 
countenance, holds up to 

our view an armful of stockings, “all good but the 
feet,” [See page 79.] which she declares are past 
mending. [See page 8o.] There are many feet to 
cover and stockings are always in demand; some- 
times the supply runs short. 

‘Why not put on new feet ?” [See page 77] quietly 
remarked Cousin Jane. ‘ Use some of this stockinette, 
which seems firm and good. Cut off the old foot, leav- 
ing a V shape; then cut a double piece of the stocki- 
nette the length of foot required, three inches deep at 
the heel end. Round the heel, cut the toe slanting, 
hollowing the top that is to be joined to V, and button- 
hole with embroidery silk, or split zephyr, the raw 
edges; then sew together, over and over. You will 
have a stocking comfortable to the foot, and that will 
pay for all trouble in ‘ making over.’”’ 

Sister Alice holds up to view a pair of trousers 
that remind us all of a jolly, laughing boy, whose hat 
is generally rimless or crownless, and whose knees 
are “always able to be out.’’ Cousin Jane took the 
forlorn pants and said: 

“| never can see knee pants that need mending, 
but I think of what littie Fred said as he came in 
from school with a poor little fellow, and asked if he 
might have him play with him awhile. ‘ He is real 
good, mamma, only he is poor, and has to have 
“round patches ”’ on his pants.’ I beg of you never 
make Tom wear ‘round patches.’ Cut off the front of 
each leg, ripping open the seams as far as necessary, 
sew on new pieces, press open seams, join together 
and hem at bottom, and your boy will have a pair of 
reinforced pants that he can wear with proper self- 
respect. Now what more remains in the mending 
basket?” 

Our good friend finds shirts with frayed bands, 
that have been put aside for many weeks for a more 
convenient season, as past experience had proved 
labor and sorrow. The head of the house having 
rebelled at the uncomfortable feeling of the repaired 
shirts, had thrown them aside. With some compunc- 
tions of conscience they had been sent to the mis- 
sionary box, and we hesitated about making another 
attempt. Cousin Jane, as usual, coming to our res- 
cue, advised us to try binding the bands with tape, 
stitching it on neatly, and, where the buttonholes had 


given way, placing a piece of tape on each side, care- 
fully hemming it down and working a new button- 
hole. When the garment is laundered, the most 
fastidious man will not take exceptions to it. 

Our hands had been so busy, and our heads so full 
of the new ideas given us, that the afternoon was 
gone before we were aware. We went about our 
evening duties, each more fully persuaded in her own 
mind that no well-regulated family could afford to be 
without a Cousin Jane. 

—Sarah Ballintine Bowerman. 
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WHEN MOTHER DARNED OUR STOCKINGS. 


“Oh, what a hole,” the mother says, 
While in her Great Chair rocking, 
“ How can I ever mend this ’ere ? 
Oh, isn’t it too shocking?” 
But still she sits and still she rocks, 
While teardrops fall and glisten, 
And low-breathed words “Oh, Rob, how could 
You "—for other words we listen. 


“I s’pose he couldn’t help it, dear, 

He's such a noble fellow,” 

And then and there tears fall adown, 
From memories rich and mellow, 

To Mollie, who comes flying in, 
“You've hardly to your name 

A garment that is ‘ worth the while,’ 
But, cear, you're not to blame.” 


Dear Mother, with your stocking bag, 
With “ pairs ” almost unnumbered, 
With wears and tears from soles and nails, 
And fractures well encumbered, 
Dear Mother, as she sits and fits, 
While in her Great Chair rocking ; 
Unspoken words are breathed in tears, 
On the “ holey,” well-worn stocking. 


Dear Mother, in her quiet home, 
Reading, sewing, knitting, 

Her thoughtful hours of love and life, 
With busy moments flitting, 

As moments pass, and years increase, 
Still in her Great Chair rocking, 

The warp of love with soul-throb woof, 
Is woven in each stocking. 


How tenderly she scans each piece, 
And asks “Can it be mended ?” 
Then, with a prayer, as mothers pray, 
Needles and prayers are blended ; 
Oh, little did we think or heed, 
The calls that without knockings 
Came to our thoughtless, youthful souls, 
When Mother darned our Stockings. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
DON’T 

Say “you #ust be going” and then “stay a spell longer.” 

“Get into the wrong pew,” and then pretend that you 
“ knew all about it” before walking in. 

Use words of bitterness when sweet ones will serve a 
better purpose—4ut dy all means don't talk sweetness with 
a false tongue and a lie on the lips. 
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Ongiual in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FISH, AND THEIR SEASON. 


- “So many fishes of so many features.” 
—Divine Weeks and Works. 
SSS XY HE following list of the 
months when the dif- 
ferent varieties of fish 
are in the best con- 
dition for food may 
be useful for house- 
keepers. It is a sum- 
mary of what may, as 
a rule, be found in the 
great markets of Bos- 
ton, New York and 
Philadelphia, as supplied from all sections of the 
country. Many of the varieties may be purchased at 
other times, having been preserved in either ice or 
cold storage, but the fish are not so fine as when they 
are naturally in season. 
Black bass: June, July, August, October, No- 
vember, December. 
Channel bass: February. 
Sea bass: April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October. 
Spotted bass: October, November. 
Striped bass: Every month in the year. 
Blackfish: May, June, July, September, October, 
November, December. 
Bloaters: May. 
Bluefish: April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November. 
Bonito: August, September. 
Butterfish: May, June, July, August, September. 
Carp: May, June, September, October. 
Catfish: January, February, March, April, August, 
September, November. 
Clams: The year around. 
Cod: Fresh the year around, but poor quality 
during May and June. 
Cod tongues: February, March, April. 
Hard shell crabs: January, February, April, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. 
Soft-shell crabs: February, May, June, July, Aug- 
ust, Septentber, October. 
Crayfish: The year around, excepting January, 
February, March. 
Eels: The year around. 
Flounders: The year around, excepting Novem- 
ber, January and February. 
Frogs’ legs: April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. 
Grouper: January, February, March, September, 
October, November, December. 
Haddock: The year around, but poor during May 
and June. 
Hake: January. 
Halibut: The year around. 
Chicken halibut: March, April, May. 
Herring: January, February. 
Kingfish: April, May. June, July, August, October. 


Fresh mackerel: April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November. 

Spanish mackerel: The year around, excepting 
November, December, January. 

Moonfish: July, September. 

Mullet: December, January, February. 

Oysters: The year around, excepting May, June, 
July, August. 

Yellow perch: February, March, October, No- 
vember, December. 

White perch: February, April, October, November. 

Pike: January, February, March, April, September, 
October, November, December. 

Pickerel: ‘The year around, excepting May, June, 
July, August. 

Pompano: February, March, April, May, June, 
July, September, October. 

Porgies: May, June, July, August, September. 

Prawns: ‘lhe year around, excepting June. 

Salmon: The year around. 

Scallops: January, February, March, April, June, 
July, August, September, November, December. 

Shad: January, February, March, April, May, 
June (poor), November, December. 

Sheepshead: The year around, excepting Sep- 
tember, November, December. 

Red snapper: January, February, March, April, 
September, October, November, December. 

Skate: The year around, excepting May and Oc- 
tober. 

Smelts: January, February, April, September, Oc- 
tober, November, December. 

Sturgeon: March, June. 

Brook trout: April, May, July, August. 

Salmon trout: February, March, April, May, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. 

Tilefish: September. 

Turbot: January, December. 

sreen turtle: The year around, excepting June. 

Weakfish: May, June, July, September, October. 

Whitebait: The year around, excepting March, 
May, December. 

Whitefish: The year around, excepting January, 
June, July, August. 

—W. C. Moorland. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“ALL GOOD BUT THE FEET.” 
(See page 78 ) 
If the feet are of stockings, 
Then have them well mended; 
If the feet of the body, 
Have these well attended ; 
It is the feet of the body, 
That from day unto day, 
Like the spiritual, of story, 
Which welcomes our way, 
To carry us forward, 
Over life’s pathway given, 
In which to go straightly, 
Would we walk into heaven. 
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“STOCKINGS PAST MENDING.” 
(See page 78.) 
If the heels are wide open, 
With a hole in the toe, 
If the bottoms are threadbare, 
And make a poor show, 
In the name of family efforts and pains, 
If only the “legs” are “‘ worthy a try,” 
In the name of household losses and gains, 
Better by far to throw them all by. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE DEAD. 
Even there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead.— Wordsworth. 
HERE is no more sensitive 
SS and sensible feature of home- 
; life, than the evidences of af- 
fection and remembrance 
that have to do with the 
modern presentation of the 
hour of laying flowers on the 
casket of the dear ones, 
when they go out from us for- 
ever. Nothing more appro- 


priate or more comforting 
than such expressions of 
pleasant remembrance and 
esteem than a gift of flowers 
—no matter how plain, no matter how expensive or 
simple, if only accompanied by tender and apprecia- 


tive expressions of regard and remembrance. But like 
all other worldly ways and doings, this “Sweet Re- 
membrance of the just” is so travestied, so overdone, 
so pretentious, at times, that it might almost be said 
that not only dissatisfaction but disgust comes from 
the simple observance, which should be kept sacred 
above all other considerations, in connection with the 
passing of our loved ones to the realms of eternal life. 
“Flowers for the Dead” has often grown from its 
original purpose into an unseemly, expensive, incon- 
sistent display ; into an exhibition of cheap considera- 
tion, in connection with the tenderest sentiments 
that has ever found place among the wayfaring ele- 
ments of humanity. 


“GIVING TONGUE UNTO THE SILENT DEAD.” 


As in life, so in death. ‘Money makes the mare 
go,” and the mare goes, “crowned with flowers,” as 
the gaily caparisoned mortuary vehicle takes its meas- 
ured pace from the temple tothe tomb. ‘“ Has he 
money?” pile on the flowers. “Is she wealthy?” the 
reporter saith, “the exhibition of flowers was one of 
the finest ever seen.”’ Oh, the mockery, the pity of 
it,—the ruthless robbery of the enjoyment so appro- 
priately claimed at the end of life’s sentimental 
journey. ‘Was his a life at all worth the living ?”— 
a garland of fresh flowers would be appropriate, 
seemly, in good taste, and comforting to “those who 
mourn ;” was she a loving mother who “looked well 
to the.ways of her household?” who “went about 
doing good?” who sought not the applause of the 


rabble ? who despised vain show? Let sweet fragrance 
rise like incense from among the modestly chosen 
and carefully woven flowers which rest on the grave 
where her mortal remains are laid. Is it an unseemly 
cutting off of Manhood in his prime, or of Maiden- 
hood in the days of innocence and beauty—for him 
let “ Flowers that bloom in the Spring” be deftly 
woven together; if for her, let roses, or lilies, sweet 
mignonette, or forget-me-not tell the passing story. 


“SACRED INCENSE TO THE DEAD.” 


Such as these, and only these decorate the homes 
of the dead, while “ Loads of Flowers,” of inappro- 
priate selection, of indiscriminate weavings, of gifts, 
“because some one else gives;”’ of offerings that 
“will be named in the papers,” are not only in bad 
taste, and thoughtless in conception, but are simply 
commercial in execution and monstrous in sentiment. 
For such vain shows many make serious and severe 
pecuniary sacrifices ;. have suffered both in purse and 
person, simply for the satisfaction of “doing as 
other folks 

““MOURNINGS FOR THE DEAD.” 


Oh, the sins of these “other folks.” Too true is it 
that they “who can afford it” must bear the burden 
of the blame. When modest worth and merit only 
are recognized “among the wealthy and the proud,” 
they who look on from the footpath, while the proces- 
sion passes along the highway, will imitate in kind, even 
to an exhibition of tawdry tinsel and showy trappings, 
and when the show is garish, unseemly, and even 
offensive, imitation will follow all the more readily. 
Imitation is one of the feeblest, flimsical and fal- 
lacious handmaids with which frail humanity is bur- 
dened; one of the most hateful and hideous features 
of life, which shows its hateful grimaces, and belies 
the better sentiments of the heart, in its repulsive ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ Flowers for the Dead.” 


“OF THOSE IMMORTAL DEAD WHO LIVE AGAIN.” 


When “ Flowers from friends,” sent in tender and 
affectionate remembrance only, come to the door of 
the sepulcher, and only these, there will be no wait- 
ing for some one to roll away the stone from the 
door; no more regrets and “ Friends will kindly omit 
Flowers.” 

—Clark W. Bryan. 
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NEW READINGS OF OLD SAYINGS. 

“Least said soonest mended”—And soonest mended, 
least to mend. 

“He who hesitates is lost,” and he who hesitates not, 
might better never have been found. 

“Money makes the mare go "—And too often the mare 
makes the money go, at a pace not very slow. 

“Many a slip ’twixt the cup and lip’’—And too many 
sips from the cup ’twixt the lips lead on to sips of sorrow. 

“An open secret ”"—A message sent out the back door, 
with instruction to “tell no man,” by a messenger, who 


obeys orders by going directly to the front door, and tells 
it to a woman. 
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Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Woman THAT WOMAN’Ss strong citadel is “the 
and home,” no one will deny; but there may 
Home. _be a question as to just what constitutes 
that institution. Long ago thoughtful 
people drew sharply the distinction between a mere 
dwelling or living place, and that sacred thing which 
we designate as home. Along the same lines, a 
woman may devote herself to the best interests of 
her family and their home-life without passing all of 
her hours in the kitchen. To quote the truthful 
words of a Southern writer: ‘“ There are women who 
do not care to spend their entire lives over the cook- 
stove, yet are neither unwilling housekeepers nor poor 
homemakers. Sometimes the kitchen must be given 
into the hands of subordinates, for the very reason 
that a woman so highly appreciates her responsibili- 
ties as wife, mother and homekeeper ; and well knows 
that to undertake to administer affairs in every de- 
partment will prove beyond her ability, as it generally 
is of the average woman. When she gives the keys 
of the kitchen into the hands of trusty servants, it is 
because she has too great a regard for husband and 
children to make of herself a mere domestic machine 
to grind out three meals a day, wash, sweep, iron, 
scrub, and answer the doorbell, leaving her daughters, 
if she has any, to entertain company and dispense 
all the hospitalities. It does not prove that she con- 
siders it derogatory to her dignity to go into the 
kitchen, cook a beefsteak or mix a pan of biscuits 
with her own hands, only that she has duties para- 
mount that she cannot conscientiously neglect.” 
And the writer adds: “In our land there are thou- 
sands of women who find themselves dependent— 
not on a ‘strong arm,’ for daily bread for their fam- 
ily, but on themselves, their own weak woman’s 
hands. If there is something within her reach that 
she can do and do well, yet finds that, with house- 
keeping duties or kitchen routine, her strength will 
be so taxed that neither will be well done, is she not 
wise to relegate the lesser duty to another, to one 
capable of performing it, but not of bringing in the 
necessary income? How much more willing would 


she be to sit beside the blazing fire (after a day spent 
in her own home, even in toil), mending and making 
for the little ones that cluster around her, than to 
stand at the desk, counting up row on row of figures, 
then trudge home through slush and mud, stopping 
at the market on the way, to fill a basket, perhaps, 
for the children’s supper. The American woman 
loves home, but sometimes, through no fault of any 
one but misfortune, she must be the provider for the 
home; sometimes must even make it, and she goes 
nobly to work to do it, and does it well. Let no slur 
be cast upon her—the breadwinning woman.” 


+++ + + 

A MEDICAL AUTHORITY says that in the continued use 
of the eyes, in such work as sewing, typesetting, book 
keeping, reading and studying, the saving point is looking 
up from the work at short intervals and looking around 
the room. This may be practiced every ten or fifteen min- 
utes. This relieves the muscular tension, rests the eyes 
and makes the blood supply much better. 


The IN DISCUSSING FASHION in flowers, one 
Popular of the New York dailies calls attention 
Flower to two new favorites which have come 

into prominence this season. It describes 
the first as a very big, lovely, odorous rose, called 
the American Belle. In perfume and foliage and 
stately length of stalk she is very like her sister, the 
American Beauty, who has not really faced a rival 
worthy the name in full five years. The Belle is not 
going to be put forward 4s a rival, however, in any 
sense; instead, she is to be used as a companion 
rose, for her tinting is just a few shades lighter than 
that of her sister, the Beauty. Flower growers, feel- 
ing that they have exhausted all their arts in bring- 
ing the chrysanthemum to its highest state of perfec- 
tion, are going to astonish everybody by the huge 
carnations soon to blow for dinner tables and the 
loose bouquet. They are only a trifle smaller than a 
large rose, and splendidly shaded. The carnation’s 
day has duly arrived, and the pretty girl who buries 
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her face in her first bouquet of the fresh, spicy flowers 
may be sure the nice young man who sent them had 
small choice in price between them and the finest 
roses. The carnations have stalks as stiff and as 
long as the roses, and their blossoms are richly 
double. It is in the sandy soil of Long Island they 
arrive at greatest perfection. Violets of the finest 
sort come from the heights along the Hudson and 
hills of the Connecticut shore, while the roses love 
best the much-maligned soil of New Jersey. It is 
very well for hostesses to know beforehand that when 
they wish to provide men guests at dinner with deufon- 
nieres three of the great white carnations for each 
favor is the requisite amount and number. 

++ + + + 

THE WHITE of an egg, beaten with the juice of a lemon, 

and sweetened to the taste, taken in half-hour teaspoonful 
doses, forms a simple cure for hoarse colds. 

+ + 


The Way to 
Perpetual 


EVERY WOMAN DESIRES to retain as 
long as may be her youthfulness of 
Youth. face, form and movement, yet the true 
secret of such enduring youth is by no 
means universally recognized. Itis pretty accurately 
stated in this clipping, which is going about the coun- 
try without the credit which its truth and good sense 
deserve : “A woman is happy just in proportion as she 
is content. The sun has a way of changing the spots 
upon which it shines. Especially is this true of our 
land, where one is up to-day and down to-morrow and 
vice versa. ‘The wisest woman is she who trusts ina 
to-morrow, but never looks for it. ‘To sit down and 
wish that this might be, that that would be different, 
does a woman no good. It does her harm in that it 
makes her dissatisfied with herself, ‘unpleasant to her 
friends and makes her old before her time. Happi- 
ness is not always increased in proportion to large 
success. This may sound like an old saw, and I 
think it is, but there is a world of wisdom in many 
an old proverb just the same. Contentment is a 
wonderful thing to cultivate. There would be fewer 
prematurely old women in the world if it were given 
more of a trial and it became a more universal qual- 
ity in womanhood. 
“WERE YOU EVER caught in a squall?’’ asked an old 
yachtsman of a worthy citizen. 
‘* Rather,” responded the good man. “I have helped 
to bring up eight babies.”—London Tit-Bits. 
++ + 
The Right AS CLOSELY RELATED to the matter of 
Sort excessive eating, recently referred to, 
of Drink. another writer takes the average Ameri- 
can farmer to task because of the un- 
healthful nature of his table drinks. There is much 
to commend in the following utterance, even though 
it may not apply to all cases, and we may not fully 
indorse all of its premises. “The average farmer 
and farm laborer,” says the writer, “eat too much 
and bathe too little. Some of the food is objection- 


abk as to the quality, but the quality is less harmful 
than the quantity. The farmer’s outdoor life gives 
him a vigorous appetite, and not enough restraint is 
exercised against an excess. His table drinks, too 
(which may be classed as part of his food), are also 
objectionable, being very generally strong tea and 
coffee. The drink failing is particularly prevalent 
among the females. When a person regards strong 
tea or coffee as an absolute necessity for a meal, it is, 
in itself, a bad sign. An appetite for an unhealthy 
stimulus is fastened on the stomach, and the path to 
disease is short and easy. Nature’s simplicity is 
gone, and in its place are nervousness, changing 
moods, and a tendency to enjoy other stimulants, 
such as the most highly seasoned foods and condi- 
ments, and, not infrequently, intoxicating drinks. 
Children yet in arms are brought up to tea and coffee, 
and the whole range of condiments, along with pie 
and cake to any extent, and their tender stomachs 
are disorganized at an early age. Then when a dan- 
gerous disease sets in—dyspepsia, heartburn, fre- 
quent colic, flatulency, nausea, etc.—the child is 
‘weakly,’ unable to work, and an early death is re- 
garded as ‘an inscrutable dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence.’ There are thousands to-day half broken 
down, prematurely old, complaining that ‘food does 
them no good,’ or that it ‘distresses them,’ and who 
are running after the doctor, or swallowing quack 
medicines, who could yet be cured by a proper sys- 
tem of diet.” 
++ + + + 

HeE—You are the most beautiful woman— 

She—You are trying to flatter me. 

He—But, indeed, it is true. 

She—Oh, I know it is true, but I doubted whether you 
really meant it.—Indianapolis Journal. 

++ + + + 

The Ir A HAPPY MEAN could be established 
Happy between eating too little and eating too 
Mean. much, the world would be a great deal 

‘ happier, because its people would enjoy 
much better health, and the healthy person ought, at 
least, to be the happy one. Some people certainly 
eat too little. In many cases, it is sad to say, this is 
because they are unable to obtain a proper amount 
of the right sort of food—that which is best adapted 
to repair the natural wear and waste of the system. 
For this condition, the remedy is not easy to desig- 
nate; the most thoughtful minds have struggled in 
vain with the problem. But there are also a good 
many persons who eat too much, and in their case 
the error is due either to ignorance, which may be 
corrected by education, or a reckless gluttony, which 
is a much more difficult thing to deal with. The 
practical effect of this habit is summed up in the fol- 
lowing common sense way by a writer in one of the 
health magazines : 

“There comes a time when men and women have 
stopped growing and are fat and plump, and they are 
as full of fat, internally, as they can be. If digestion 
is sharp, and fat persons have enough bodily exercise 
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to use up a good deal of energy every day, they sel- 
dom will be in danger of suffering an inconvenience 
from gluttony. When oxen or horses are required to 
perform hard service daily, they may be fed all the 
grain and meal they will eat, and they will keep fat 
and well. But if kept in the stable without exercise, 
they will soon ‘get off their feed,’ get sick and die 
from being too fat and from gluttony. It is exactly 
so With men and women, who eat much more than 
enough to supply the actual waste of the body. The 
law of limitation prevents secreting any more fat. 
Then, as they do not use up any material at hard 
labor, there will be no demand for food to repair the 
waste of any part of the body. Consequently, the 
energies of the body must be expended by way of 
efforts to throw off, and heave out what has been 
eaten, as no part of the body was in need of any re- 
pairs. Hence, people who do almost nothing, will 
always be in danger of overeating, especially if they 
partake of heavy or very nutritious food. Many 
people force down an enormous meal of heavy food, 
simply because it is meal time, and others are eating, 
and ¢Aey have a morbid desire to eat. So, as every 
article of food /astes good, they play the gourmand 
until they are literally full. Well, what is the result ? 
Why, simply the energies of the stomach cannot 
digest such a large quantity at one time; and before 
one-fourth part of the contents of the stomach can 
be digested, the larger portion expands and begins 
to ferment, instead of digesting ; congestion is super- 
induced, and death relieves the sufferer in a few 
minutes.” 
+++ + + 
TEACHER—Now, Willie, suppose you were to hand a 
playmate your last apple to take a portion of—wouldn’t 
you tell him to take the larger piece? 
Willie— No, mom! 
“You wouldn't? Why?” 
“"Cos "twouldn’t be necessary.”’ — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
++ + + + 
Some A WRITER IN one of the reviews, after 
Japanese stating that painting herself is a regular 
Customs. part of a Japanese woman’s toilet, gives 
the following description of the process 
and of some of the customs connected with the prac- 
tice: “A thick layer of white chalk is first smeared 
with a soft brush over the face, neck, shoulders, arms 
and hands. Then the pretty mousmee, dipping her 
first finger in red paint, gently rubs this on her cheek, 
her temples and over the upper eyelids. The middle 
finger is the ‘black brush’ and adds sentiment to the 
expression by a blackening under the eyes, and 
sometimes, when the eyebrows are not shaved, it is 
also used to accentuate them. A piece of burned 
cork is often used as a substitute for black paint. 
The fourth finger has no occupation that I know of, 
but the little one gives the finishing touches, bright- 
ening up the mouth with carmine and adding a bit 
of gold on the lower lip. 
“Most well-to-do women undergo this process 
daily. The Gueschas, or singers and dancers, paint 
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themselves to a much greater extent than the gener- 
ality of women and also use much brighter colors. 
The Guescha in Japan is a curious institution. Her 
moral qualities, as a rule, do not bear very close 
examination, but she is usually not immoral enough 
to be called ‘fast,’ though too ‘fast’ to be classed as 
‘moral.’ Their music and posturing have a great 
charm for the Japanese, and large sums of money 
are spent in keeping up these feminine musicians 
and their establishments. A Guescha is a singer or 
dancer (posturer), or both. A dinner party or a fes- 
tivity of any kind is seldom given in Japan without 
one or more of them attending the entertainment. 
Some sing with self accompaniment of the shamesen ; 
others display their wonderful powers of mimicking 
and posturing, in which I must confess grace is never 
lacking.” 
+++ + + 

First Girt—Freddie took a great deal of wine at din- 
ner yesterday. 

Second Girl—I noticed it. 

First Girl—It went to his head. 

Second Girl—Dear me! What a lonely place for it to 
go to!—Washington Star. 


A DESCANTING UPON the value of a fruit diet 
Fruit on account of its antiscorbutic action, a 
Diet. medical writer offers some suggestions and 
makes some statements which may well be 
repeated and emphasized. He says: “This lemon- 


juice cure for rheumatism is founded on scientific 
facts, and having suffered myself from acute gout 
for the last fifteen years, I have proved over and over 
again the advantages which are obtained from eating 
fruit. Garrod, the great London authority on gout, 
advises his patients to take oranges, lemons, straw- 
berries, grapes, pears, etc. Tardieu, the great French 
authority, maintains that the salts of potash found 
so plentifully in fruits are the chief agents in purify- 
ing the blood from these rheumatic and gouty poi- 
sons. Perhaps in our unnatural, civilized society, 
sluggish action of the bowels and liver is responsible 
for more actual misery than any other ailment. 
Headache, indigestion, constipation, ha:morrhoids, 
and a generally miserable condition are but too often 
the experience of the sufferer, and to overcome it 
about half the drugs in the world are given in all sorts 
of compounds. But bringin your fruit and the whole 
scene changes. If we go through the back streets of 
ouf large towns how many pallid-faced, listless look- 
ing people and children swarm about us, and they 
have, as a rule, plenty of food. 

“Asa medicine I look upon fruit as a most valuable 
ally. When the body is in that breaking-up condi- 
tion known as scurvy, the whole medical profession 
look upon fruit and fresh vegetables as the one and 
only known remedy. I believe the day will come 
when science will use it very much more largely than 
it does now in the treatment of many of the every- 
day ailments. Impure blood means gout, rheuma- 
tism, skin diseases, rickets, and other troubles. As 
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it is proved that fruit will purify and improve the 
quality of the blood, it must follow that fruit is both 
food and medicine combined. In fevers I use grapes 
and strawberries, giving them to my patients in 
small but frequent doses—oranges and baked apples, 
if the others are not obtainable. For rheumatism 
plenty of lemons are invaluable. White girls with 
miserable, pallid complexions want a quart of straw- 
berries; where these are not obtainable, bananas, 
which contain much iron, are a good substitute. 
Probably, of all fruits, the apple stands unrivaled for 
general purposes in the household; either raw or 
cooked it can be taken by nearly everybody, and it 
contains similar properties to the more delicate fruits. 
To my mind the pear is more easily digested than 
the apple, and for eating uncooked is superior to it. 
Dried fruits should be used when green cannot be 
obtained. If soaked for a few hours before cooking, 
they make a capital substitute for fresh fruit, and 
they come cheaper to the consumer.” 


A YOUNG CARPENTER, recently married, described the 
dear girl’s dress as follows: ‘‘ It has plain sides, with base 
around the bottom, crown molding above, dormer window 
sleeves running into the gable, with a scroll work of velvet 
around the neck.”— Minneapolis Journal. 


-~+ + ¢ + 


Our THE DEATH OF Rev. Dr. Samuel F. 
National Smith, author of the national hymn, 
Hymn, “My country, ’tis of thee,” warrants 


reference to the wonderful power of a 
popular hymn or song. Dr. Smith was essentially a 
hymn writer, and apart from the national anthem, he 
composed several others of marked power and vital- 
ity, including the missionary hymn, “The morning 
light is breaking,” “* Yes, my native land, I love thee,” 
and “To-day the Saviour calls.” Neither of these, 
however, though all were popular in themseives, has 
approached in general favor the masterpiece through 
which alone its author will be principally known. 
Wherever people sing at all, and there is a patriotic 
thought, there “America” is sung. The simple na- 
ture of the air to which the hymn is set makes it a 
universal favorite; if less showy, and perhaps less 
inspiring in the hands or voice of a skillful singer, 
than its aristocratic sister, “ The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,” it is very much more the hymn of the common 
people. “The Star-spangled Banner” has a local 
and a historical flavor from which we can never qhite 
dissociate its stirring stanzas. We are ever gazing 
through the morning mists, toward the low, smoke- 
crowned walls of Fort McHenry, on that fateful 
September morning of 1814; but “America” stands 
for and embodies all that is distinctive in the history, 
government and institutions of our country. It 
voices the pride and the devout aspiration of every 
patriotic heart. 
The modern “critic,” in accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion, has risen up, since the death of Dr. 
Smith, to call attention to the “imperfections ”’ dis- 


covered in the national hymn. We can afford to let 
these pass, allowing without question all the defects 
which are claimed. Against them we will set the 
spirit which has caught and touched the hearts of a 
hundred million people, and has lifted fifty millions 
of voices in patriotic song! The great hymn may 
be “grammarless,” as claimed by one of its critics: 
but it is not soulless—it throbs from the first apos- 
trophe to its closing line with the essence of patriotic 
devotion. It opens with an expression of praise and 
love for this “ sweet land of liberty,” and the keynote 
of the entire composition is that of exaltation of the 
principles of freedom and liberty. These thoughts 
having been emphasized and intensified in the second 
and third stanzas, are followed by the reverent prayer 
of the fourth stanza, addressed to “Our Fathers’ 
God,” who is recognized as the “ author of liberty” 
—an invocation so complete and comprehensive that 
no abbreviation of the hymn recognizes its omission, 
though it be sung in connection with the first verse 
only. Daily, hourly from thousands of voices, it 
trembles upward through the vibrant atmosphere, 
bearing the aspiration of devoted hearts, in sorrow 
and in gladness; in seasons of national trial and of 
national triumph ; in faith, and hope, and trust : 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

Land where my fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 

From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song. 

Let mortal tongues awake ; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break,— 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing ! 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


4.2 


Mrs. CHAMPASTREET—Such impudence! Here’s Sis- 
ter Matilda proposing to come here with both her children 
and make us a long visit. 

Mr. C.—But you spent half the summer at her home in 
the country, and you had four children and a nurse. 

Mrs. C—A different thing altogether. She has no ser- 
vants, but she knows perfectly well that we have severa! 
and that every one of them will get mad and leave if the 
family is increased. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— 7ennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN THE NURSERY. 


I know where to find a tiny brass bed, 
With a canopy draped in white, 

Where Tottie and Claire—a blue-eyed pair, 
Sleep cosily every night. 

They whisk ’neath the clothes and expectant wait, 
’Till Saint Ann's bell ends its chime ; 

Then they coax and they plead (as if they were need), 
Now begin, ‘“‘ There was once on a time !” 


“ There was once on atime!” A delicious thrill 
Fills the two little white-robed maids, 

As I weave them a spell of a sylvan dell, 
And three Princess’ in pink brocades. 

Sometimes its the tale of the Hollyhocks, 
Again its the Daffodils Tea, 

But a smothering kiss with a hug that is bliss, 
Means, “ Now tell of the Sugar Plum Tree!” 


Oh! exhaustless indeed, is the repertoire, 
Of golden-haired Fairies and Knights ; 

Of Little Boy Blues and Pussy’s Red Shoes, 
And brownies and goblins and sprites. 


And the doll from Bordeaux with the starry black eyes, 


Who in blue is a dream sublime, 
With a Lord for a beau, (in the story, you know), 
That begins, “ There was once on a time!” 


If these stories retold, I unconsciously change, 
Or embellish with subtle device ; 

Two pairs of blue eyes open wide with surprise, 
And declare they are really not nice ! 

The doublets, the sashes, the dresses must be 
Each time 2s when worn in their prime; 

Then the audience of two will applaud it anew— 


The old story of “ Once on a time! 
—Arthur Joy. 
++ + + + 


SOUP FOR CHILDREN. 


\ rich bouillon or beef soup is especially valuable 
n the diet of delicate children. It serves to keep up 
the strength, and acts as a stimulant rather than as 
\utrition, but in a delicate child this is just what is 
needed to enable them to pass through the afflictions 
{ babyhood in summer. Take a pound of fresh 
beef, cut it in small chunks, free it from all fat and 
ct it brown in a spider until the juices begin to draw 
out, and if the beef is prime they will nearly cover it. 
Cook the juices down until they are well browned, 
then add a pint of cold water. Let the soup simmer 
‘or three or four hours, then season with salt and 


strain it. Let the child drink it hot, pure as it is or, 
for variety’s sake, with a third part of hot milk. 
Break sweet homemade bread a day old in it for nu- 
trition. This is better than to allow the little one to 
eat raw beef, unless one can be absolutely sure that 
the meat is free from the tania, or tapeworm, so com- 
mon in it, which is only killed by cooking.—New 
York Tribune. 
+ + 
Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
BREAKFAST FOR THE CHILDREN. 


And then to breakfast, with 
What appetite you have.—King Henry VIII. 


Breakfast for the Children, 
Breakfast for “ sweet Maid,” 

Breakfast for Sweet Maid’s Brother, 
Let it be promptly laid. 


For the life of the daily round, 
For school hours and playground. 


For games or the festive hall, 
For work, or play, or rest, 
Let the Children have the best, 
And the best prepared of all. 


Let affection have its test; 
Let the Children have the best. 


Let the Children have the best, 
To be found within the home, 

Let the work be done with zest, 
Let them rollickingly come. 


Let enjoyment rule the hour, 
“ Let joy be unconfined,” 

Let “ welcome” be the power, 
E’en for those who lag behind. 

Oh, the Breakfast for the Children, 
Let it be prepared and served, 

As though there were no faulty ones, 
Who had from duty swerved. 


Let it be with tender thoughtfulness, 
That the world is very wide, 

That the earth is full ot witcheries, 
For the dear ones by our side. 


Let them feel that hometide blessings, 
That no where else are found, 
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Though mixed with duties pressing, 
Are the best the wide world round. 


Let the “ Breakfast for the Children,” 

Be the best we have to give, 
Let the seasoning and the sentiment 

Be “To-morrow you will live.” 

—Clark W. Bryan. 
++ + 
A CHILD’S IDEA. 

He stood beside my knee the while I turned 
The pictured pages of the Holy Book. 
Stood in the wisdom of his three brief years— 
True wisdom—that which ever seeks to know. 
And now his eyes are wide with wondering ; 
A ladder set from earth to Heaven! Wherefore? 
The small brow knit, then came conclusion swift. 
“T see; so angels can carry up the gold 
For God to make the harps of.” Smiling, I 
Dismissed the childish fancy with a kiss. 


+ + 


But pondering, as I ponder ever now 
On all his words, there grows the meaning as 
In darkness grows the star. The harps, indeed, 
In Heaven are fashioned, but the withdrawal 
Is delved from earth's dark breast with toil and pain, 
Cleansed—tempered—it may be with bitterest tears— 
Laid at the ladder’s foot, our part is done. 
So shall the harps be ready, be attuned 
For symphonies divine—oh, wise, sweet soul ! 
—Emily Jewett Royal. 
++ + + 
CHIRPS 
From THE HOME HEARTH CRICKET. 

“Love at home” not only makes that place sweeter 
when you are there, but helps pass away the hours of 
absence. 

After the child reaches an age at which he can 
struggle for himself, he ought to be allowed to do the 
struggling, as his father has probably done before 
him. 

The really hospitable house is the one where the 
guest has been asked to come in order that she may 
be given an unusual pleasure, and where, for the time 
being, all the uncomfortable requirements of her in- 
dividual home are set aside for a Bohemian freedom 
and unaccountability. 


“Call the children early, mother,” and after they 
have come, let every tick of the clock speak of your 
love for them. Be with them, father, as often as 
you can, and leave business cares at the outside 
gate. Comeearly when called, children, and cherish 
and appreciate this love and cheer which, alas! is 
not always to be yours. 


The tear of a loving girl, says an old book, is like 
a dewdrop on a rose; but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of poison to her husband. Try to be 
cheerful and contented, and your husband will be so; 
and when you have made him happy, you will be- 
come so—not in appearance, but in reality. Nothing 
flatters a man so much as the happiness of his wife : 
he is always proud of himself as the source of it. 


The young students in English grammar who are 
getting settled in their singular and plural numbers, 


will be aided, perhaps, in their effort, by the curious 
combinations in the following lines, embodied in an 
article on words, by Frederick Saunders : 


“ Remember, tho’ box in the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes ; 
And remember, tho’ house in the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse should be mice, and not mouses; 
Mouse, it is true, in the plural is mice, 
But the plural of house should be houses, not hice ; 
And foot, it is true, in the plural is feet, 
But the plural of root should be roots, and not reet.”’ 


++ + + + 
SEND THEM TO BED WITH A KISS. 
O mothers, so weary, discouraged, 
Worn out with the cares of the day, 
You often grow cross and impatient, 
Complain of the noise and the play; 
For the day brings so many vexations, 
So many things going amiss ; 
But mothers, whatever may vex you, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


The dear little feet wander often, 
Perhaps, from the pathway of right, 
The dear little hands find new mischief 
To try you from morning till night. 
But think of the desolate mothers 
Who'd give all the world for your bliss, 
And, as thanks for your infinite blessings, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


For some day their noise will not vex you, 
The silence will hurt you far more ; 
You will long for the sweet children voices, 
For a sweet childish face at the door. 
And to press a child’s face to your bosom, 
You'd give all the world just for this; 
For the comfort ’twill bring you in sorrow, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss !—Selected. 
+ 
CHILDREN. 
Souls turned loose from fairyland 
Clinging round our knees they stand, 
Tender hearts and kindly eyes ; 
Lips wherein love’s language lies, 
Broken utterances sweet 
To the ears their welcomes greet, 
In their cheeks life’s passion rests 
Passionless. Within their breasts 
Lieth fragrance of the time 
When the world was in its prime, 
In the days before man fell. 
Ah, with angels they might dwell, 
Lost without that garden old 
Scions of the age of gold. 


++ + 


Links they are from Heaven let down, 

Lights of Heaven their tresses crown, 

On their lips love’s kiss is shed; 

In their hearts, love’s heart hath bled. 

Mamma, does thy soul repine, 

For thy child’s eyes seen in thine, 

Through thy tears, who weepest alone 

For his arms about thee thrown ? 

Ah! if in the grave he lie 

Bitterly thy soul must sigh. 

All the flowers that o’er him start 

Bring no solace to thy heart; 

All thy yearning seems in vain 

Till thou clasp him once again. 
—Edward McIntyre 
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THE DEAR OLD SONGS OF HOME. 


Some simple word my heart has stirred, 
And thought in fancy strays, 
With half-heard rhyme and rythmic chime, 
To boyhood’s happy days, 
Like far-off bells, faint ringing, 
The memories old are clinging ; 
Now faintly, now clear, again I hear 
My mother sweetly singing— 
Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 


Ah, happy boy! with unmixed joy; 
How sweet the days of old, 
When ’neath our gaze the firelight’s blaze 
Shot up its spears of gold! 
I see the kettle swinging, 
The shadows ’round it clinging; 
’ Til once again, in sweet refrain, 
I hear my mother singing— 
Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 
No lapse of time can still the chime 
Of these far-hidden bells ; 
But in my ears, through all these years, 
The old-time music dwells, 
And now ‘mid bells clear ringing, 
With holy thoughts up-springing ; 
Now faint, now clear, again I hear 
My mother sweetly singing— 
* Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 
+++ + + 
A CALL TO PRAYER AND TESTIMONY. 

Take no rest from prayer. Be always praying. If 
not always in the act of prayer, be always in the 
spirit of prayer. ‘“ Pray without ceasing.” Not only 
reason, but wrestle with God in prayer. Sometimes 
pray without words, and sometimes with them. Pray 
alone, and often pray with brethren. There is special 
prevalence in the prayer of two or three. “If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Gather in the greater 
congregations for prayer. ‘“ Forsake not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together, as the manner of some 


is;” as I regret to say, the manner of many churches 
has come to be in these days. The moderns despise 
the meeting for prayer; and in this they condemn 
themselves, by owning that they attach little value to 
their own prayers. Possibly their conscicusness of 
having lost all power with God in prayer is thus be- 
traying itself. Wherethe prayer meeting is despised, 
there may be cleverness in the preacher, but there 
will be no unction for the hearer. O my brethren, I 
beseech you, both as individuals and as a church, do 
not restrain. ‘Watch and pray ”"—that precept is a 
condensation of our test.—Spurgeon. 


+ + + + + 
THE USE AND MISUSE OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is the most used and misused book in 
existence ; for example, when it is regarded simply 
as literature, history or philosophy. ‘The literary 
study of the Bible, it is true, may yield rare treasures 
of style and symbol; but to read the Bible as though 
it were no more than a literary curiosity or marvel is 
to misuse it. There is even philosophy in the Bible— 
though not conveyed according to the precise termi- 
nologies of the schools, but the knowledge of philoso- 
phy is not the knowledge of God, and can never carry 
so far as the impulses of an intelligent faith. 

The Bible has been misused by twistings and warp- 
ings of its meanings by pious, but unintelligent souls 
who have had God’s cause at heart, but have not 
thoroughly digested his truth in their illogical minds. 
To say a good thing is not necessarily to say a Bible 
thing; and to run ahead of, as to fall behind, the 
Scripture teaching is to contradict God's providential 
purpose. All sorts of texts will not do for all kinds 
of lessons. Many have made the Bible to speak 
thoughts which they regarded true, but which the 
Scriptures were never intended—at least in that place 
—toenunciate. But hasty quotation and faulty exe- 
gesis represent a real and common misuse of the 
Bible. The Bible has been misused by commenta- 
tors—professional or amateur—who have taken it as 
the convenient base for the erection of a huge super- 
structure of purely human theory and later “ revela- 
tion.” Men are always trying to build on an“ 
the sacred edifice of Scripture. Its truths do not 
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reach high enough, its accommodations are not 
roomy enough, its walls are not strong enough. 
The foundations laid in the apostolic age, on which 
rest a few lower stories, need a mansard roof of nine- 
teenth century culture, or a spacious veranda of 
broader hope—or an extra window cut in here or 
there to let in a little more of the light of human 
philosophy. It seems that the Almighty forgot some 
matters when he made up his book of things, human 
and divine; and so some of his children would now 
add an appendix—or at least a synoptical index—to 
his word. 

Polemic use of the Scriptures, again, is misuse of 
the Word. Bible is not battle ground. Scripture is 
not just a field for hostile contestants to ravage back 
and forth upon. Texts are not made to pound with, 
nor are Scriptural teachings intended to serve as 
barbed arrows dipped in the poison of human preju- 
dice and passion. ‘There are other things to fight 
over than the Bible—and other citadels worthier of 
shot than the fortress of redemptive truth. It comes 
to this that all use of the Bible is misuse which is not 
in spirit devotional use, and which does not ultimate 
in the formation of godly character. It is good to 
become better informed historically, and to be culti- 
vated zesthetically by the reading of the Bible, but it 
is best to be made Christian by its study. ‘The wis- 
dom is worth comparatively little if it is not the wis- 
dom “unto salvation.” The process is not half 
complete while it remains simply intellectual. The 
true use of the Scriptures—which includes rather 
than antagonizes all other usefulness—is that method 
of employment which is, as Paul pointed out to 
Timothy, “ through faith which is in Christ Jesus.”— 
New York Observer. 


+~ + + + + 


INTERESTING BIBLE STATISTICS. 

“The shortest verse of the Bible is John xi., 35. 
The shortest verse of the Old Testament is I. Chroni- 
cles i., 25. The longest verse in the Old Testament 
is Esther viii., 9. The longest verse in the New Testa- 
ment is Revelation xx.,4. The word ‘and’ occurs 
in the Old Testament 35,543 times. ‘The word ‘ Lord’ 
is found in the Bible 1,853 times. ‘The word ‘ Jehovah’ 
is written in the Bible 6,855 times. ‘The word ‘rey- 
erend’ occurs but once in the Bible—Psalms cxi., 
9; ‘girl’ once-(Joel iii., 3), and ‘girls’ once (Zach- 
ariah viii., 5). 

“In Psalms cvii., verses 8, 15, 21 and 31 are alike. 
In Psalms cxxxvi. each verse ends alike. Ezra ii. 
and Nehemiah vii. are almost alike. Ezra xxi., 7, 
contains all the letters of the alphabet (I and J being 
considered as one). No name or words with more 
than six syllables are found in the Bible. 

“The book of Esther has ten chapters, but neither 
the word ‘Lord’ nor ‘God’ occurs in it. The word 
‘its’ occurs but once in the King James version, the 
word ‘immortal ’ once, the word ‘atonement’ once in 
the New Testament, the words ‘ know nothing’ twice. 
In reading Judges xv., 16, at first sight, aloud, about 


one-half of all who try will read ‘jawbone’ twice. 
There are six Judases mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment namely the son of the Patriarch Jacob, the 
brother of James, he called Barsabas, he of Damas- 
cus, he of Galilee and Iscariot. 

“There are four religions expressly mentioned in 
the New Testament, namely, ‘ our religion,’ ‘ Jewish 
religion,’ ‘ vain religion ’ and ‘ pure religion.’ 

“Matthew always says ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
while Mark always says ‘kingdom of God.’ The 
symbol of a ‘cherub’ was given to Matthew because 
he speaks more of the human than of the divine in 
Christ. The symbol of the ‘lion’ was given to Mark 
because he begins his gospel with the mission of John 
the Baptist—‘ the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.’ Tne symbol of an ‘ox’ was given to Luke 
because it is symbolic of sacrifice. The symbol of 
the ‘eagle’ was given to John because of the lofty 
flight of his inspiration. The name ‘Jesus’ is used 
twice for Joshua in the new Testament.” 

The book of Genesis contains fifty chapters, 1,534 
verses, 27,713 words and 78,100 letters. Lamentations 
i., ii., iii, iv. and v., are all acrostic in the original, 
the verses beginning with the Hebrew alphabet, the 
chapters containing 22, 22, 66,22 and 22 verses re- 
spectively. Psalms xxv., xxxiv., xxxviii. are also 
acrostics. In the Septuagint version the Hebrew 
alphabet is prefixed to the verses regularly in Lamen- 


tations. 
++ + + + 


GEMS FROM THE MINE OF POETS. 


Though we know there may be tempests, and we know there 
will be showers, 

Yet we know they only hasten summer's richer crown of flowers. 

Blossom leads to golden fruitage, bursting bud to foliage soon, 

April’s pleasant gleam shall strengthen to the glorious glow of 
June. 


Everlasting fife Thou givest, 
Everlasting love to see ; 

They shail live because Thou livest, 
And their life is hid with Thee. 

Safe Thy members shall be found, 

When their glorious Head is crowned! 


Now, the long and toilsome duty 
Stone by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 


Now, the tuning and the tension, 
Wailing minors, discord strong ; 

Afterward, the grand ascensign 
Of the Alleluia song. 


As thy days thy strength shall be! 
This is quite enough for thee ! 
He who knows they frame will spare 
Burdens more than thou canst bear. 
When thy days on earth are past, 
Christ shall call thee home at last, 
His redeeming love to praise, 
Who hath strengthened all thy days. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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Original in Goop HousetKEEPING and Reprinted by Request 
THE HOME GARDEN. 
“The Beautiful, the Useful and the True.” 

Homes without flowers are like days without sun- 
shine, wanting in that warmth, brightness and cheer- 
fulness that nothing else can substitute. To the 
most elaborate and costly mansion as weli as to the 
lowliest cottage, flowers add their charm and bring 
joy to their inmates. Whatever the order of archi- 
tecture, or the style of furniture may be, plants and 
flowers are in keeping anywhere, evincing good taste, 
and imparting an air of refinement. The rapid in- 
crease in the use of flowers for various decorative 
purposes is already exerting a decided influence in 
promoting and educating a taste for their cultivation 
and study, hastening the coming of the day when a 
good housekeeper’s education will not be considered 
complete without a fair knowledge of practical horti- 
culture. This does not necessarily require a minute 
study of botany any more than good cooking neces- 
sitates the study of chemistry, although some knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles of these funda- 
mental sciences will in either caSe be found of great 
value, and add to the interest in its practical work. 

It is one of the objects of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to 
teach its readers how, without the employment of a 
professional gardener, they may adorn their grounds 
and embellish their homes with beautiful flowers 
throughout the year; to show them that wealth and 
great expenditure are not necessary to insure success 
in gardening. It is with the raising of plants as with 
rearing children, they quickly respond to the love 
and tender care bestowed upon them, returning these 
a thousandfold in the joy and happiness they impart 
and reflecting their purity and beauty upon our own 
minds and souls. 

The season for sowing and planting is already con- 
siderably advanced, yet there are many kinds of 
flowers that, if sown or planted now, will produce 
beautiful effects during the greater part of summer 
and autumn, in fact throughout many of the Northern 
states it is generally not safe to risk tender plants out 
doors before the first of June. 

In commencing gardening operations of any kind, 
the all but universal mistake is to plan for more than 
can be carried out well and thoroughly ; therefore it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 


the readers that the smallest flower bed, a single plant 
even, properly cared for, is more satisfactory, and 
gives more enjoyment than an acre full of neglected 
and disorderly ones. Smaller beds, except in very 
extensive grounds or when seen from a distance, pro- 
duce always a more pleasing effect than large ones. 

Another important point to be considered is that 
not all plants will thrive under the same treatment, 
and that to succeed it is necessary to understand the 
nature, the likes and dislikes of each class of plants. 
It is therefore best to begin with a few kinds only, 
increasing their number gradually as one becomes 
familiar with their character and needs. 

To the real lover of flowers, the mixed border con- 
stitutes the truest style of gardening. Here each 
plant is grown for its own individual beauty and 
development ; hundreds of species and varieties may 
be grown in companionship, the only regard in their 
arrangement being the placing of the tallest growing 
kinds in the rear or background, and the lowest along 
the edge, or in the case of very wide beds to plant 
the taller along the center, sloping off towards the 
margins according to their heights. In the mixed 
border every day presents new delights and charming 
surprises. It undergoes constant changes; with the 
fading of one kind of flowers the buds of others 
unfold new blossoms; the interest and enjoyment 
never ceases from the opening of the first Crocus and 
Snowdrop to the fading of the last Chrysanthemum. 

In the formal or ribbon bed, so much in vegue at 
present, the character and appearance of the in- 
dividual plants are of little import, they become 
sacrificed for the general or collective effect. Such 
a flower bed resembles a regiment of soldiers on 
parade, producing a grand, massive impression, but 
in which the individual man disappears. For public 
grounds and in extensive lawns superb effects may 
be produced with this style of gardening, but in small 
enclosures careful judgment has to be exercised in 
their use ; adaptation to surroundings is of as much 
importance in locating and planting a flower bed, as 
in the selection of furniture in keeping with the color 
of the wall paper and carpet. 

The more limited in extent the grounds are, the 
more simplicity should be observed in the shape of 
the beds, and never shouid more than one or two 
kinds of flowers be planted in the same bed. It is 
here where single specimen plants may be used to 
excellent advantage. 


Preparing for Spring Flowers. 

Now, when relentless frosts lay low our cherished 
treasures of the summer garden, and while bidding a 
last adieu to the many bright and lovely flowers 
whose beauty and fragrance has afforded us so much 
delight during the past months, the preparation and 
anticipation of the coming spring garden may furnish 
some compensation for our losses. Over snow fields 
and through wintry blasts our mind’s eye skips swifily 
to welcome the first Crocus and Snowdrop peeping 
from under leaves and snow to proclaim the advent 
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of the floral year. However brilliant and stately 
many of our summer flowers are, none can compare 
with the modest charm and joy these sweet harbingers 
of virgin spring impart. 

No class of plants is easier managed by the 
amateur, and repays so bountifully the expense and 
labor bestowed upon them, than the Holland or 
Dutch Bulbs, so called because they are more exten- 
sively cultivated in Holland than anywhere else— 
although most of them are natives of other countries 
—and from there are exported to every civilized land. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Snowdrops and Scillas are among the best known 
kinds, although hundreds of others are comprised 
under the general term. The treatment and con- 
ditions for success with spring flowering bulbs vary 
but little with the different species and varieties. 

For outdoor culture, a naturally or artificially 
drained spot, if possible, sheltered from northern 
and westerly winds, should be selected; the soil 
should be a light loam, which means a combination 
of about equal parts of clay and sand, and plentifully 
enriched with well decomposed stable manure. Suf- 
ficient depth of soil is of primary importance, and the 
best and easist way to produce this in a limited way 
is to dig out all the earth from the proposed bed, to 
a depth of two feet, removing the heavy, sterile lower 
layers, and to fill in with good surface soil liberally 
intermixed with manure. Moderate success may be 
had even by simply spading the ground and planting 
the bulbs in it, but those who aim at best results, will 
not shrink from the little additional work in order to 
insure these. 

Hardy spring-flowering bulbs may be planted at 
any time during autumn till the ground freezes, but, 
all points considered, the month of October is the 
most favorable season, as then the bulbs have suf- 
ficient time to form strong roots before winter sets 
in, while if planted sooner they are apt to bloom so 
early in spring as to become injured by frosts. To 
produce the most pleasing effect, bulbs, especially 
those of the smaller kinds, should be planted in 
clumps or groups by themselves, never singly or 
mixed together, and most effective combinations 
may be designed by planting assorted colors. Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus and Jonquils should be 

planted about eight inches apart each way and three 
‘to four inches deep, and, in very sandy soil, some- 
what deeper even. Crocus, Scillas, Snowdrops and 
similar bulbs should be planted about four inches 
apart and two inches deep. All these bulbs are 
hardy enough to survive our ordinary winters, espe- 
cially when the ground is covered with snow, yet all 
that is necessary to protect them against the severest 
cold even, is a covering of three or four inches of 
forest leaves, held down with brush or evergreen 
branches. The latter is far the neatest, and if the 
branches are placed snugly over the beds and around 
the edges against the turf, they form a real ornament 
all winter. This winter covering should not be ap- 
plied before the ground becomes frozen hard, and it 


should not be removed in spring until the green’ 

leaves have pushed through the soil. 

More valuable still, indispensable almost, are these 
bulbs for the house and window garden. From the 
Christmas holidays all through the weary winter 
months they will, with proper management, brighten 
and cheer our homes, so as to make us forget, in a 
measure, the cold and storms without. In growing 
bulbs for forcing, the first object to secure is strong, 
healthy root growth, and this must be induced before 
the leaves are forming. More failures result from 
non-observance of this than from all other causes 
combined. 

Any good, rich, potting soil is suitable for bulbs; 
equal parts of loam, decomposed cow manure, and 
sand are a favorite mixture with florists. Perfect 
drainage is another important condition, which may 
easiest be provided by placing about an inch of 
potsherds in the bottom of the pots before filling with 
soil. The pots should be filled loosely up to the rim, 
the bulbs are then pressed in the soil so that the 
crown is just perceptible above the surface, then the 
soil is pressed firmly around the bulb. After water- 
ing freely, the pots have to be placed in a dark, cool 
position, and covered with a few inches of sand and 
leaves. This is best done outdoors in a pit or cold 
frame, but a cellar or dark closet may be made to 
answer as well. Here they should remain about two 
months, examining them occasionally, and giving 
water when too dry. The soil should be kept moder- 
ately moist only, not wet. After the pots have 
become well filled with roots, they may, at any time, 
be removed to a warmer place, exposed to full light, 
and watered freely. In a few weeks the plants will 
develop into full bloom and beauty, and by bringing 
a few pots to the house every two or three weeks, a 
continuous bloom may be secured all winter. Most 
bulbs may also be grown successfully in water or 
moss, but whichever method is adopted, forcing 

should never be commenced before an abundance 
of roots have formed. 

When selecting bulbs it should be observed that it 
is not always the largest that are the best ; some of 
the very choicest varieties have only small or medium- 
sized bulbs. The number of good kinds is now so 
great that to make a selection of ‘Ae best is not an 
easy matter, but fortunately all the leading varieties 
of commerce are so pretty that no one can go far 
wrong by leaving the selection to the dealer. What 
are sold as assorted collections contain, generally, 
some of the most desirable varieties, and are sure to 
give perfect satisfaction to all but, perhaps, the ex- 
perienced specialist. But whatever the limit of the 
reader’s purse may be, a few Hyacinths, Tulips and 
Narcissus, are within the reach of every one, and the 
good housekeeper who neglects to add bright, fra- 
grant flowers to the outfit of the living room, deprives 
herself and her family of one of the most easily 
obtainable and most effectual means of making a 
cheerful home. 


—Dr. F. M. Hexamre. 
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Pickep Up in THE Famity Livinc Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day Have BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH ALL CLOSET. 


Healthy Habitations. 

People who keep their houses dark for fear of the 
sunlight spoiling their carpets and furniture have no 
idea of the disease-destroying influence of sunlight 
and air. Recent experiments made in the Pasteur 
Institute have shown that bacilli exposed to the sun 
and air were destroyed in two hours, while those ex- 
posed to the sun, the air being excluded, were alive 
after fifty hours of exposure. It was thus ascertained 
that the oxygen of the air had a marked effect in as- 
sisting the sun’s rays, and that the bacteria suffered 
more from the sun’s rays if the supply of oxygen was 
increased than if it was diminished. Certain liquids, 
too, which will undergo putrefaction in the dark will 
remain sweet and free from bacteria when exposed 
to the sun’s rays. Air and sun are nature’s great 
purifiers. 

Householders who in cold weather keep their win- 
dow shutters closed with the aim of excluding the 
wintry blast, are also depriving themselves of the 
warmth which even diffused sunlight so generously 
donates. Strike a balance, and you will probably 
find it never pays to decline the sun’s assistance. 
Even the moral effect of the light of day is a factor in 
‘warming the inner man not to be despised. 

Much of the discomfort experienced in our winter 
home life is due to the extremes of temperature found 
in various parts of the house. Some rooms are kept 
much too warm; doors might often be left open be- 
tween rooms thus communicating, so as to equalize 
matters. It is poor economy to shock our bodies by 
passing from 75° in the sitting room to 60° or less in 
the passages and dining room or bath room. 

The floors of many dwellings are never comfort- 
able, and special footwear is desirable to be used on 
first arising. Woolen slippers or overshoes, galoshes, 
etc., may be worn for this purpose and will keep the 
animal heat in the body at this point of contact with 
the cold, cold world. Remember that first impres- 
sions are very lasting, and our bodies are very 
grateful for a little protection and encouragement 
offered in the morning hours, when the life forces 
are awakening for their task. A little attention of 
this kind often determines the atmosphere of the 
whole day. 

In all weathers the sleeping room should be at a 
lower temperature than the living room and more 
fresh air should be allowed to enter. In the very 
bitterest weather, there are often enougy cricks 
the window to allow of fairly good venulatio»®, even 


though the window be closed. It is especially when 
double casements and weather strips are used that 
allowance for air entrance should be made. This ap- 
plies only to the very coldest seasons, when the ther- 
mometer shows a temperature of zero or thereabout. 
—Popular Health Magazine. 


The Ideal Husband. 

The editor of an English periodical made the re- 
quest of eight women writers to define the “ideal 
husband.” Their replies were somewhat amusing, 
and are calculated to make one prefer one’s own 
ideas rather than that of any of these women. Mrs 
Boyd-Carpenter, wife of the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
says that “an ideal husband is not possible without 
an ideal wife.”” Mrs. Stannard, well known under 
her pen name of John Strange Winter, thinks ?t very 
amusing that any one should have a notion of finding 
anything ideal ina man. Mrs, Lynn Lynton is bitte? 
on the subject. Mrs. Crawford, Paris correspondent 
of the London Daily News, observes that “ a husband 
can’t be ideal, and that if he were he should be an 
unmitigated bore!” ‘The truth is that an ideal hus- 
band is a good man who is thoroughly congenial to 
the woman he marries, and there the matter stands, 
though there may be some interest attached to dif. 
ferent people’s remarks on the particular “ ideals.” 


Why Women Live Longer Than Men. 

In the forty-ninth registration report of Massachu- 
setts (1890), the compiler presents the statistics of 203 
persons who were reported as having died during the 
ten years (18S1-go) at the age of 100 and over. Of 
this number, 153, or 75.4 per cent., were females. By 
the state census of 1885, the number of females liv- 
ing over eighty years of age was nearly double that 
of males. The greater exposure of men to acci- 
dents, to weather agencies, to the constant strain of 
business life, to the anxiety of providing for the fam- 
ily, all tend to shorten the life of men. The deaths 
by accident among men are more than threefold 
greater than among women, and men commit suicide 
in about a threefold ratio as compared with women. 
Boston Medjcal and Surgical Journal. 


The Holidays of 1896. 

The year 1896 is aleap year. When the year is 
done, there will be noother leap year until 1904. The 
addition of an extra day to February this year throws 
most of the holidays to the end of the week. In 1895, 
for instance, Independence Day came on Thursday; 
in 1896 it comes on Saturday. Washington’s birth 
day and Decoration Day also come on Saturday in 
1896, and Christmas comes on Friday. Thanksgiving 
Day, being always appointed for the last Thursday 
of November, and Labor Day, coming on the first 
Monday of September, are not subject to the muta- 
tions which affect other holidays. Easter Sunday 
comes on April 5, nine days earlier than in 1895 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 
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From Everysopy'’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 
Late Suppers. 

The old tradition that to eat anything just before 
going to bed is sure to produce indigestion and render 
sleep impossible is now happily exploded. It is not 
good, as a matter of fact, to go to bed with the stom- 
ach so loaded that the undigested food will render 
one restless, but something of alight, palatable nature 
in the stomach is one of the best aids to quietude and 
rest. Some physicians have declared, indeed, that a 
good deal of the prevalent insomnia is the result of 
an unconscious craving of the stomach for food in 
persons who have been unduly frightened by the 
opinion that they must not eat before going to bed, 
or who have, like many nervous women, been keep- 
ing themselves in a state of semi-starvation. Noth- 
ing 1s more agreeable on retiring for the night than 
to take a bowl of hot broth. like oatmeal gruel or clam 
soup. It1isa positive aid to nervous people, and in- 
duces peaceful slumbers. ‘This is especially the case 
on cold winter nights, when the stomach craves 
warmth as much as any other part of the body. Even 
a glass of hot milk is grateful to the palate on such 
occasions, but a light, well-cooked gruel is better, 
and in our climate, during the cold months of winter, 
should be the retiring food of every woman who feels 
the need of food at night.—Canada Lancet. | 


Feeding of Children. 

Many parents do not even have the instinct as to 
feeding their young that the lower order of animals 
have. They do not seem to know that the infant, as 
a rule, brings its natural life and health-sustaining 
food with it, but are ready to feed it with all manner 
of food which manufacturers have been actuated to 
invent from whatever motive. They know the child’s 
stomach only as a receptacle, and are slow to learn 
that any food will harm the digestive apparatus, be- 
cause they (the parents, or perchance the grand- 
mother) are fond of such food. I have known well- 
meaning mothers to feed their babies with mince pie, 
fried potatoes, all kinds of fruits, meats, nuts, and all 
before the child had the sign of a tooth. And when 
the almost universal rational artificial food (cow’s 
milk) has to be given, such kindness is bestowed that 
the child gets all that it wants and whenever it wants 
it, regardless of the impaired condition of the digest- 
ive organs. Often food is given where drink only is 
necessarily required by the fretting child. In many 
instances, if not death, irreparable injury is produced 
by urging children to fill or gorge their stomachs 
with fresh food, while a large portion of the former 


meal in a decomposed condition remains. The re- 
sult of a continuation of this very common habit is 
obvious to the pathologist.—Dr. J. A. Work. 


We Eat Too Much. 

In the midst of the dietary counsels of the vege- 
tarians on the one side and the raw-beef-and-hot-water 
theorists on the other, it is interesting to contemplate 
the possibilities of the eating of the future. It is 
probable that eating in the twentieth century will be 
reduced to the minimum, and a century or so there- 
after be abolished altogether, if the present trend of 
scientific dietetic discovery continues. The good old 
feasts of Thanksgiving and Christmas are decried as 
a barbarous indulgence of the animal appetite, and it 
is only necessary to attend a high tea of a social new 
woman or a debutante luncheon of a cooking-school 
graduate to find evidence of the etherealization of 
latter-day eating. Upto date no table d’hote has ad- 
vertised its dinners by the metric system, and no res- 
taurant has served meals by the solid ounce. But 
Americans are a nation of dyspeptics, and the end is 
not yet.—Food Retorm Magazine. 

Is White Flour the Best? 

There have been occasional protests against the 
strong demand for the whitest flour. One of the latest 
and strongest is made by W. Neave Hill, a prominent 
London baker, who, in speaking of the call for white- 
ness, says: “To this whiteness is sacrificed flavor, 
moisture, nutriment. The flour is dressed and re- 
dressed, sifted and re-sifted, until only a little dry, 
tasteless starch remains, utterly incapable of sustain- 
ing: life, still less of rearing strong men or healthy 
children. To the poor, who live largely upon bread 
alone, this foolish craze for an unnatural whiteness, 
to the exclusion of every other quality which makes 
bread a most valuable article of food, is a mischievous 
delusion.” Mr. Hill’s position in the trade would en- 
title his opinion to consideration, even if he was alone 
in it. But many others are with him. 


The First Fork and Spoon. 

It is about goo years since forks were invented. A 
princess was married toa prince of Venice; for the 
wedding breakfast she provided herself with a silver 
fork and a gold spoon. This set the fashion, and 
wealthy families soon provided themselves with like 
table furniture. The greatest excitement followed 
their introduction, and the Church condemned the 
use of these articles, without which you would not be 
able to eat with comfort. It is said that it was 613 
years later that the fork and spoon entered England. 


Canned Goods. 

Canned fruits and vegetables should be opened an 
hour or two before being used. In this way they be- 
come richer, as the oxygen of the air driven off at the 
time of sealing is restored to them.—Popular Science 
News. 
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HALF A DOZEN EVERY-DAY RECIPES, 
Good Every Day in the Year. 
Boiled Salt Mackerel. 

When cooked properly this is a very good dish, but 
many do not eat it owing to the often disagreeable after 
effects. Those effects are not the fault of the fish, but the 
result of carelessness on the part of the diner, who inva- 
riably eats mouthfuls of fish alternated with mouthfuls of 
coffee, tea or otherliquids. Drink your coffee or tea frs¢, 
and eat the mackerel (or other preserved fish) afterward, 
masticate properly, drink xothing for two hours after the 
meal, and you will be surprised atthe result As to the 
cooking of the fish, select a No. 2 chicken mackerel (large 
fish are the oldest and naturally tougher than young fish), 
soak it in plenty of cold water over night; pour off the 
water and let it stand in milk two hours; then drain and 
dry ina napkin, brush butter, or better still, pure olive oil 
over it and broil in a double wire broiler; when done, 
plunge it into hot water a moment, which swells it and 
makes it look fat. Serve with melted butter containing 
lemon juice and chopped parsley. Should the mackeret 
be a very large one, it is best served boiled. Pour over it 
boiling water, season with a slice of lemon, two cloves and 
four whole pepper corns; simmer twenty-five minutes, 
and serve with melted butter, containing lemon juice. 
Blancmange. 

Blanch two bitter almonds with two ounces of sweet 
almonds, pound them to a paste, and by degrees add a 
pint of cold water. Letstand untilsettled. Strain off the 
almond milk. Putintoa pint of milk five ounces of loaf 
sugar, three inches of vanilla bean, and boil inan enameled 
saucepan; stir until the sugar is dissolved, then add an 
ounce of well-soaked isinglass; strain into a basin; ad@ 
the milk of almonds and a gill of cream. Remove the va- 
nilla. When cold pour the mixture intoindividual molds, 
and place in the ice-box until wanted. 

Bisque of Clams. 

Mince two dozen hard-shell clams very fine. Fry halfa 
minced onion in an ounce of butter; add to ita pint of 
hot water, a pinch of mace, four cloves, one allspice and 
six whole pepper corns. Boil fifteen minutes and strain 
into a saucepan; add the chopped clams and a pint of 
clam juice or hot water; simmer slowly two hours, strain 
and rub the pulp through a sieve into the hquid. Return 
it to the saucepan and keep it lukewarm. Boil three half- 
pints of milk in a saucepan (previously wet with cold 
water, which prevents burning) and whisk it into the soup, 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of flour in cold milk; add it to the 
soup; taste for seasoning; heat it gently to near boiling 
point; pour it into a tureen previously heated with hot 
water, and serve with or without pieces of fried bread— 
called croutons in kitchen French. 

Lemon Pudding 

Moisten half a pint of fine farina witha gill of cold 
milk. Add it toa pint of hot milk and stir well. Adda 
saltspoonful of salt and two ounces of butter, stir until 
quite smoth and thick and allow it to becomecold. Beat 
together four eggs, six ounces of sugar, the grated rind 
and juice of two lemons and a dash of ground cinna:non: 
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Stir into this mixture the cold farina, a small quantity at a 
time, until used, then pour it into a buttered pudding dish 
and bake forty minutes. It may be served hot, but is 
better when served cold during hot weather. 

Stewed Lobster a la Creole. 

Remove the tail part of the meat from three green lob- 
sters; split them in two lengthwise: remove the thread 
like intestine. Melt an ounce of butterin a deep frying 
pan; add the lobster; toss it fora few minutes in the 
butter, add salt and pepper and half a pint of hot water; 
cover and simmer three-quarters of an hour, drain and re- 
duce the water one-half by rapid boiling Put in a sauce 
pan half an ounce of butter and a tablespoontul of minced 
onion; try brown and add three peeled and sliced tom: 
toes, one sweet pepper, four okra pods, cut small, and halt 
a teaspoonful of salt. Allow these to cook fifteen min 
utes, add the broth and simmer until reduced to a pulp, 
rub it through a sieve, put the purée on a hot dish, place 
the lobster on top, add a little lemon juice, and serve 
Lady Fingers. 

Separate the whites and yolks of six eggs and beat them 
thoroughly. Add to the yolks four ounces each of sifted 
flour and sugar. Beat in the whisked whites and two 
gills of rose water; beat the mixture five minutes. Butter 
the baking tin, put the mixture in a funnel-shaped bag and 
squeeze it out on thetin in the form of fingers; dust a 
little sugar over them; let them stand a few minutes to 
absorb the sugar and bake twenty minutes.—Thomas J. 
Murray in The Cook. 


A MAN'S COOKING. 

“There is only one way to be well and that is to eat 
well. With a capital investment of less than $2 and 
a weekly cost of about $2 or $3 more, I can live like 
a prince so far as breakfasts go; I have to put up 
with the other meals as best I may, at least until my 
wife comes home. My daily bill of fare at present 
consists of steaks, chops, liver and bacon, ham and 
eggs, a squab now and then, and all sorts of little 
luxuries like potatoes, strawberries and chicken. Of 
course I am only a poor novice, grateful for the few 
crumbs of cooking sense I have been able to pick up 
and put in practice through watching my wife, and 
not through any lessons she has given me _ She al- 
ways said I was too utterly stupid ever to learn to 
cook, but I am certain that necessity makes even the 
most careless and stupid of ustrytolearn. I believe 
now in the English rather than the French practice, 
which I had previously given a good trial. That is 
the morning meal should be areal solid one; not a 
little coffee to serve to stand the stomach off till a 
heavy breakfast at say 11 or 12 o'clock, but a repast 
that will give a man strength and spirit to work hard 
till Junch time, then enable him to go on without feel- 
ing it much until 7 o’clock dinner, if need be.”—New 
York Tribune. 

CONFECTIONERY CHIPS. 

Take half a pound of flour, ten ounces of sugar, 
three or four entire eggs, and a little vaniila. Mix 
and whip the sugar and eggs, add the flour, cut the 
paste into sticks six or seven inches ‘ong, on a slab, 
waxed, and dusted with flour: bake in a hot oven 
when done twist them round a litie stick, to give 
them the spiral shape 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


THANKS FOR FAVORS. 
Editor of Goup HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly allow me space in your excellent 
journal to express my thanks to the lady who sent 
recipes for “‘ East India Sauce” and “Scrapple.” I 
had eaten the East India sauce, but had been unable to 
get the recipe, and the two seasons past have been 
practicing without any rule. We could eat it, but it 
was not like the original, so I am well pleased to get 
the recipe, which is already written in my book. It 
is truly delicious. Mrs. A. F. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


A GOOD WAY TO COOK MACARONI. 
Editor of Good HousEKEEPING. 
“Sunflower” inquires how to cook Macaroni. | 
use it and cook it in many ways. The following is 
our favorite : 


MACARONI —One-quarter of a bundle of macaroni put 


into a saucepan of boiling water with a little salt. Boil 
from ten to fifteen minutes until well swollen but not 
broken. Drain on collander and pour cold water over it. 
Make a white sauce of one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of milk. Put the maca- 
roni ina baking dish, and pour the sauce over it and cover 
th top with bread or cracker crumbs mixed with one- 
quarter cupfulof butter. Brownintheoven. Anothergood 
way is to use grated cheese in place of the buttered crumbs. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. Mrs. C. M. A. 


ABOUT DISTILLED WATER. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 

For about ten years I have been at work to induce 
the use of distilled water as a beverage. This water 
has always been acknowledged as the purest water 
known on account of its lack of oxygen ; it was not used 
asabeverage. Toovercome this objection I invented 
a distiller to carry on the process of distillation in the 
presence of air the same as the formation of rain. The 
award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
was given for its efficiency in reoxygenation of water 
during the process of distillation. This gives my dis- 
tiller the record not only of producing the purest, but 
the best water known. Three-quarters of a perfect 
human body is composed of the same elements as 
compose distilled water. Disease could exist only by 
accident if a suitable proportion of the elements com- 


posing a perfect body were consumed to aid the laws 
that govern our formation. The excess and deposits 
of Jime force our condition at sixty to correspond with 
that of our ancestor at 600 years. With these facts 
before us we should be able to cons me a proportion 
of lime in harmony with the elastic condition of 
youth, thereby restoring the lost lease of life in from 
100 to 1,ooo years. The greatest sanitary conflict ever 
known in the history of the world was waged in the 
Anthropological Building, World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, Chicago, between myself and the greatest, at 
that time, living man (since departed), M. Louis Pas- 
teur. He represented the Pasteur filter, and advo- 
cated its use to retain the mineral elements in the 
water, while I advocated distillation to avoid the con- 
sumption of these destructive old-age elements. The 
thoughtlessness of this great man resulted in his liv- 
ing and dying of old age in infancy. The twenty-five 
years of his closing life were marked by paralysis due 
to the excessive use and deposits of lime in his brain, 
a part of which was uselessly dead before he was fifty 
yearsofage. Theruins of Pompeii show us that their 
customs, 2,000 years ago, were to allow the rain to fall 
through the center or open space in the roof of their 
dwellings into a stone cistern. This water was not 
even contaminated with the washings of the roof, the 
nearest possible to distilled water. The use of this 
pure water and a plentiful fruit diet was the greatest 
contributing cause of the great longevity of our pred- 
ecessors. NELSON HunrTING, M. D. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MAN AND WOMAN AT HOME. 

It is the old conventionality that the business of 
woman is always to make a home for man, and that 
man’s sphere lies always outside the home, that 
causes much of modern woman’s discontent, and 
against which she protests. The purpose of all train- 
ing, she insists, is to push the boy out into the world, 
and to keep the girl in, and it is from this inequality 
and injustice that she demands emancipation. The 
view is a mistaken one, however, the final object in 
the education of both sexes being the same—to fit 
them for living at home. In fact, it is, and always 
has been, the conviction of mankind that the life of 
both women and men should be lived at home; and, 
accordingly, the aim of parents is to prepare their 
sons and daughters to properly discharge their duties 
toward the home. Their desire is to see both happily 
settled in homes of their own; but recognizing the 
differences between the sexes, and the greater share 
of responsibility assigned by nature to the man, they 
give the boy the training necessary to enable him to 
found and maintain the home, and to the girl the 
training to carry iton. If the aim of the parents is 
a mistaken one, it is at least applied impartially to 
both sexes, so that there can be no valid claim of in- 
justice on the part of either. If, as the great majority 
of the world believes, the first duty of woman is to 
the home, the training of the man contemplates also 
the same duty for him.—New York Observer. 
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Goop HouSsSEKEEPING. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter mining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


A FLORAL ANAGRAM. 


[An Anagram is not correctly solved which adds to or takes froma 
word or letter other than what is contained in the original proposi- 
tion. If one may be substituted, or added, so may ten or twenty, or 
any number.} 


The popularity manifested in connection with our 
“Business Anagram,” and the repeated calls for ‘‘ More 
of the same Sort” induces us to present another, which 
will doubtless attract more attention than anything we 
have ever before offered in this line. It will be a “ Floral 
Anagram,” or “An Anagrammatical Flower Garden,” as 
the reader may choose to call it, covering the names of 
some of the choicest specimens of Floral Beauty. both 
Wild and Cultivated, and also the names and addresses of 
some of the leading Flower Seed Growers and Dealers— 
such as Goop HOUSEKEEPING can commend to the Lovers 
and Cultivators of Flowers in the Homes of the World. 

The Garden Gates are thrown open in this issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with free admission “for all the 
world and the rest of mankind” to enter and see what 
they can find there, remaining open until 6 p. m., Saturday, 
March 14th, by postmark date, at which time they will be 
closed. 

There will be Ten Prizes of an aggregate value of 
$150, some of them of a still greater intrinsic value than is 
here estimated. 


FIRST PRIZE. 
An EDITION RE LUXE OF WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY, 


In two elaborately and expensively bound Volumes—a 
rare work—being one set of a small issue of the only edi- 
tion de /uxe ever printed of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 


SECOND PRIZE. 


FINE CORRESPONDENCE STATIONERY. 


A $10 Package of Morgan Envelope Company Corre- 
spondence Stationery, an installment of the best that the 
Morgan Envelope Company prepare, which is simply 
saying that no others are superior, if equal, in this line of 
household refinement and cultivation. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


GOODHOLME’s Domestic CYCLOPEDIA. 


A valuable publication for the Home, being a Royal 
Octavo Volume of 650 pages, filled with matter of service 


and sentiment in every family where Good Advice and 
Good Instruction in the Household are sought and appre- 
ciated. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
A TEN DOLLAR ORDER FOR FLOWER SEEDS 


The winner to have the privilege of selecting that 
amount of Flower Seeds, in packets, from the Catalogues 
of Messrs. James Vick’s Sons, of Rochester, N. Y. 


FIFTH PRIZE. 
Ten Dollar Package, same as the fourth, selection to 


be made from the Catalogues of Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIXTH PRIZE. 
Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selection to be 


made from the Catalogues of Mr. L. W. Goodell, Pansy 
Park, Dwight, Mass. 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 
Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selection to be 


made from the Catalogues of Miss C. H. Lippincott 
Minneapolis, Minn 


EIGHTH PRIZE 
Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selections to be 


made from the Catalogues of Messrs. Pike & Ellsworth 
Jessamine, Fla. 


NINTH PRIZE. 
Ten Dollars, same as above, with the exception that 
Roses, Vines and Shrubs will be substituted for Flower 


Seeds, selection to be made from the Catalogues of Messrs. 
Dingee & Conard Company, West Grove, Pa. 


TENTH PRIZE. 
TEN BounD VOLUMES OF GOopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Including all the Monthly issues, from Volume XII to 
XXI, inclusive—more good good housekeeping literature 
than can be found elsewhere, compassed in book covers. 


CONDITIONS. 

The conditions which will govern the contest are a 
follows : 

No one will be qualified to compete unless the answer is 
accompanied with the Coupon published in this issue— 
February—of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. All answers, un 
accompanied by the Coupon cut from this issue, will be 
disqualified, as will also those whose Coupon is wnat- 
tached; that is to say, not fastened firmly to the first sheet 
of the answer. A simple enclosure of the Coupon loose 
will not fill the bill, as the answers must pass through sev- 
eral hands, and are liable to be disarranged in handling. 

All answers mailed after 6 p. m. on Saturday, March 
14th, will be disqualified. The postmark on the envelope 
will govern the decision as to compliance with this rule. 

As soon as the gates close at 6 p. m., on Saturday, 
March 14th, the Committee of Awards will commence their 
laborious work, and their decision will be announced and 
the prizes awarded as soon as possible after that. 

It will be the endeavor of the Publishers and of the 
Committee of Awards to have the list of prize-winners an- 
nounced in the April issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Anagrams are 200 in number, and will be found on 
the following page: 
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POPULAR FLOWERS, VINES, ETC. 


. LalI.C. Yale bellows for nil 
. can't examine fir. 

. Lam for war D. L. D. G. 

. Then may sum member. 

. Zeal spies U. Reuban. 

. West End snap is set cee. 


Ara Mag U.areontopI.I. I. 


. Sis hides N. in chantu. 


Mac [ name U extra gum 


. A Rome and a man raid. 

. Ina one man rig a vine. 

. O name Enas no more. 

. But a rusting liar. 

. Thus as Bob a real U. 

. Eve I blob a nigger moon. 
. It is a cat nap mule Cal. 

. Peter sings a bom chuloi up 


lib. 


. [ date a jag hop panes ever. 
. Mayourip sum cheer in mi- 
. Explain prol hen. 

. L. L., Oh, you blockhed. 

. Lo stubborn cheat. 

. A hat crier met sore men. 

. In late cups su a tar. 

. A bat is secret lips. 

. Tran a chest. 

. Ned tares log. 

. Papa rule Zeal. 


U. rop coal bud tale. 


. Phil L. Dixon ran from a 


mud digor. 


. Dan fly his pap G. O. P. 


Even I platt sins. 


. Abe van hyer bird. 

. Nomi can my tree vie shin. 
. She sed you ran blac fos. 

. Lyle Yale Holt fiv. 

. It made a man spel sorer 
$. Gim nibs closer 


G. D. Leny sing, drum, 
chant home dew. 


. Gal can’t race fora man in. 
. Oh, Sal U. quit a bed. 


Robert E. Shingles, we 
rise. 


. Shout O. wonder. 
. Homer on wolf yard. 
. Hocking entwines his Cleu- 


ney. 


. We need game sets m curt 
. Vent no harm \be P. 

3. Threw in a yacht. 

9. Rose Mix can rip me. 

. We felt it lefe germ V. 

. Ldrye pills. 

. P. R. let some sau prose. 
3. Sue,rou at good in bot. beer. 
. Wet nigo meets ten. 

. U. lend me a cat role. 

. And U. be class key. 

. Alas, the cic king flew 


Bumb. 


. Bel you hush necks. 
. Bugs get near T. D. 


1). flee by wet rut. 


. If in pool Papa cry. 
. O Jane *. C. ama pic all 
. Carl Row and file 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
Ilo. 


Itt. 


113 


If4. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 


123 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


129 


Dan Carr Bower I fly. 
Nell Reb bury cats 

So I can plot tar] 

It lac fat gal. 

U. are a cat or a dont, E. 


. Kerbec her cry. 
. He won me C. M. Dick Co. 
. Cold gal seem in church 


try men. 


. Men will bid U. Co. 

. Ned Lighi says. 

. Sam you bet near a rice. 

. Led in a ward fond. 

. U. Sis, did rope common ri. 
. To go live hot dot. 

. Do go down low grief. 


Still my rude. 


. Matcha Y. in horn 

. H. Y. doll block house. 

. Ida's pine pin. 

. Eda A. twenty deep pails. 
. Owl-fork enemy. 


Man U.rollina Ute. 


. O, look fur C. C. 
- Rich gin for Sed. 
. Agent finger din. 
. Hal grain must dye gain 


now. 
D. T. L’s beautiful glory. 


. Or lend dog. 

. Label her. 

. Ho, ere I plot. 

. A chat pie. 

. Cal, hire my loan. 

. U. trust his mammon butt. 
. C. I value thy tact in D. H. 
. Men tote frog. 

. Never sing more pi. 

. Greet wolfe wing nine 


R. R. 


. Tell W. Iam wise. 


Boomerang loss. 

Cow toil for vote. 
Worms meet a jar. 
Great lamb Noah. 

Is wool ferns, Pa? 
Elia now sly Jem 
That L. P. pink Juice. 
Merry sham Rosa. 
West Chester bend us. 
Ripe French teas. 
Fan ced pretty muss. 
Bother the flames. 

Go as dear girl. 

Push red spheres. 

C, firms cow alone 
Reap lean pine. 
Remain flown gold 
Fly vast prunes. 
Truer preceptem. 
Trite cargoe in aur man. 
Mowest a weed. 

Hot or wrought. 
Paste so thin. 

Go remind Bruin. 
Import spout. 

Snob Nile or see. 


Zany or I bring marl log in. 


Kind liar U. peep limbo. 


130. James G. Orn angle or 160. Set up damp chin. 


pin Y. 161. Maid win gruel. 
131. See moonlight ring cub. 162. Dim rash glamor. 
132. Reveal Ben mon. 163. Wine or asob R. 
133. Big lives need Lelo. 164. Rise my son to hang war. 


134. The one rift Ino U. man. 165. O. B. U. a divar. 
135. Atin mouse not now N. H. 166. A hat tern near L. 


136. Hornd door Ned. 167. Did Perl Field's gal avoid 
137- One man in a cap Joe. U. Cop? 
138. I dine Ala Zaca. 168. Say mum dear or grain 
139. I hang a dry sane throe. nen. 
140. I clap near Sil. 169. Flamed oil bag. 
141. A tumor gave a gimp in 170. Ripe Wilma-corn. 
rule. 171. Ruin our cart, Miss. 
142. Mop at boss tool. 172. Over Mary’s sum. 
143- Col. Nulov suv. 173. Satin lure us. 
144. A rial lace Co. 174. Shut a lank rotary Niece. 
145. M. test no pen. 175. Rev. Ed. gabs on it ie dull. 
146. She lost N. som chub176. Sob C. R. R. Rome ran 
store. miles. 


147. Co. Lisa bellinalard. 177. U. label him wide Co. tale. 
148. Pert Willie S. rotted tea. 178. A man cages a hot R. R. 


149- Rule her cry James. 179. Knead a boy ina cart R. 
150. Pete I was a care Men 180. His blob ringed puppy. 
151. C. vine inno man. 181. Sure stones. 
152. Some sweep cheap as blot. 182. Sam, now try her N. P. 
153. C. her tip ant L. P. 183. Pine cap tud. 
154. P. O. lay lag. 184. G. Gid ran and he roar a 
155. Be a foe India water fly. 

grapes. 185. A. perfect poppy ran in sy 
156. Turn down Sam on a ti. kans. 
157- E. E. mason pew chart. __186. N , you said his leg bled. 
158. Sham low marl. 187. If I let in a V or coal. 
159. Dame nip kow. 188. A know set flew ra. 


POPULAR SEED GROWERS AND DEALERS. 

189. Oh, my son, serve stern 1g5. Pen the week, Danny, or 
Jack scis. no red cros. 

1g0. Light glows dark now 196. No mam, Pa N. wants the 
Papa led S. Sym. hom songs as ere. 

1gt. O, can a paved deed stew 197. C. R., angry N. Y. o’er 
in corn grog. land Welsh rarebet. 

192. H. P. Minnie claims Conn. 198. P. J. S. here sons and bans 
limits pin tops. stocks boom. 

193. Peel, Papa, rub Daniel heal 199. Papa, II. Shan, did Pa. led 
cow hid peat. lands lie north ? 

194. The man, J. Filow, sells 200. O Go, I. F. Dodo, rie an 
pie and rakes. spring old cheese. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Solvers. 

We have been greatly interested in this series of anagrams, 
but have not before ventured to send ina list. Long life to 
Goop HousEKEEPING and its anagrams. 3. 

Ihave taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever since it was first 
published, and this is the first anagram I have finished and 
sent in. Weare delighted with the anagrams, and can hardly 
wait for the next number. Mrs. B. W. 

I hope I may be one of the successful solvers, but even if I 
am not I have greatly erjoyed not only these, but all the pre- 
vious anagrams, and most sincerely wish long life and success 
to Goop HousEKEEPING and its publishers. S. L. B. 

I have tried once again, and this time I do hope with suc- 
cess. It is the least bit tantalizing to almost win a prize. I do 
hope I shall obtain the second prize, for I want the magazine 
somuch. However, I shall try again if I fail this time. 

D. P. 

The Business Anagram took so much of my time and strength 
that I was quite sure nothing would tempt me to begin another 
for along time, but the January number brought such an invi- 
tation to try again that a refusal was not in my power. 

M. A. H. 
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Editors Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., FEBRUARY, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 


few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 


whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goon HousEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to deciine many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so tn justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come trom journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective neids ot etort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us im the conduct of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 


benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goo HovusEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 
We are told in the print of the day, that the “new” 
woman is coming, has come, is here, and soon. A 


“new” woman, a * new” man, or anything else new, 
ought not to be an unwelcome guest in the Homes 
of the World, simply because they are “new.” New 
things, simply as novelties, are of no particular value 
save that of serving temporary purposes. But nov- 
elties, even, should not be overlooked, should not 
be passed by on the other side. Such a course of 
procedure might eventuate in something valuable 
being forever lost in the debris of “dust and ashes ” 
that Father Time sweeps off the face of the earth, 
in his annual, monthly, weekly or daily house-cleaning 
efforts. 

if the women we have are not “new” enough for 
all practical or beneficial purposes, pray let the 
threatened one come forth. But if she is coming 
with brass band accompaniments, red fire and pyro- 
technics, it were better for her and the world at large 
as well that she had never been born. 


“ Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,” 


So 
“ Heaven has no blemish like a woman wrongly born.” 
If there is any one thing more unseemly and more 
a misfit in the life that is worth the living, than a 
feminine man, it is a masculine woman. If the 


threatened “new” woman is of the latter kind, the 


world and “all the rest of mankind” will be better 


regions may profit by her presence. 


If, on the other hand, the “ new ” woman comes as 
the Great Creator planned when he “ created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them,” “by all that is 
good and holy,” by all that is peaceable, pure and 
praiseworthy, let her come, and welcome. Let her 
voice be heard not only in the house, but on the 
house top; let her place and power be recognized, 
carefully considered, and joyfully accepted and 
adopted, with a rising vote of the “ party of the other 
part,” unanimously expressed. 

If she comes possessed of the precious instincts of 
motherly affection, of sisterly devotion, home-like 
emotions and tendencies; of desire for mutual help 
and protection to the wayfarers on the highway of 
human and earthly endeavor, God speed the day that 
places her in the front ranks of human effort and 
worldly progress. A womanly woman has a place 
which no man or woman, no saint or angel, or no 
devil incarnate can ever displace. Hers is the seat 
of honor in the front ranks of the better elements of 
soul-being, of religious sentiment, but not perhaps 
in the arena of political strife and warfare 

The would-be “new” woman is, however, with us 
in spirit, in person, and often in offensive and dis- 
gusting presence. She sits with the ‘** money changers 
in the seats of those who sell doves;” she has her 
representation in editorial chairs; in the arena of 
writing for the press; in educational and commercial 
fields, and so long as she receives and accepts the 
situation which the position demands of the other 
sex, gracefully and uncomplaining!y, so long is she 
entitled to the support of commercial consideration 
among the world’s beings with whom she is thrown in 
contact. But so sure as her mistaken estimate of her 
true position leads her in paths of impertinence and 
vituperation, so long is the “new” woman cut of 
place; yea, more, so sure does she become not only 
a whimpering bore, but a nuisance. 

It may not be the province of a journal like Goon 
HovuSEKEEPING to discuss the almost worn-out ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage (\‘Woman’s Suffering would 
mayhap be more seemly and appropriate), but tie 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household per 
haps would demand that the subject of Woman’s 
Suffering should go hand in hand with the sufferings 
of those of the other sex. The opinion of the Editor 
hereof, however, on the Woman Suffrage question is 
no uncertain one, it is this: Such women as have an 
honorable and unselfish desire to vote, should have 
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the privilege of voting, and should vote, but those 
who have no desire for the exercise of this privilege 
should not be bound by the wishes of others to range 
themselves with those who do. 

Simply, then, the ‘‘new” woman who comes to the 
front with a chip on her shoulder, for some belligerent 
man to knock off, had better be allowed to pass 
through the “serried ranks” of the line of human 
endeavor, unmolested, unnoticed and unsung. 

The happiest, most blessed, most useful Homes of 
the World known to humanity have been those where 
the “ Mother at Home” has magnified her earthly 
life by her ministrations in her home —from the glori- 
ous results of which generations have arisen and 
called her blessed—a blessing with which no other 
on earth holds a shade of comparison. 


A FEAST OF FLOWERS. 

While the February issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is largely devoted to the beauties of nature in the 
floral world, it very appropriately gives place to many 
things of a mere material nature, and presents the 
first of twelve monthly chapters on ‘“ Domestic 
Economy,” from the pen of Annabel Lee. This 
deals with the important matters of purchasing and 
utilizing food materials, and gives a valuable series 
of menus, for the week, with accompanying recipes. 


The first of the flower articles is devoted to that 
universal favorite, “The Sweet Pea,” and is from 
the pen of Rev. W. T. Hutchins—than whom no one 
is better qualified to write of the flower which he has 
made a specialty for “lo, these many years.” The 
extent to which these delightful blossoms have come 
into cultivation during recent years will lend an 
interest to this paper, in which the general reader as 
well as the special lover of Sweet Peas will be certain 
to share. 


The first of the short stories, appropriate to the 
season, is entitled “A Valuable Valentine,” and is 
from that popular author, N. A. M. Roe. The par- 
ticular valentine, by the way, was said to have been 
worth its weight in gold. 


In an entirely different vein is the story by H. An- 
nette Poole, under title of ‘“ A Maker of Funeral 
Wreaths.” This, too, deals with flowers, and those 
who had a passion therefor, though in a peculiar 
manner. 


After a page devoted to “ Potatoes,” with sugges- 
tions for cooking the tubers in numerous appetizing 
ways, comes a valuable and interesting paper on 


“Flowers for the Home,” by Martha Bradford 
Cooke. This discourses familiarly of attractive 
plants, vines and shrubs which are easily grown 
and cared for—such as must form the principal stock 
of most persons, after all. That many of these 
favorites of the present time were known to grand- 
parents of those who will read this article, and well 
beloved by them, will not detract from the loveliness 
of the flowers, or the value of the writer’s practical 
suggestions concerning them. 


‘*Flowers for the Table,” has the treatment of a 
well-known florist, W. F. Gale of Springfield, Mass., 
a widely recognized authority on flowers, plants, and 
all that pertains to them; while a companion article, 
“Flowers for the Dead,” is from the pen of Clark 
W. Bryan. 


Minor articles include ‘“‘ Mending Day with Cousin 
Jane,” by Sarah Ballintine Bowerman; “ Fish and 
their Season,” by W. C. Moorland. 


The departments are all at their best, and in its 
proper place will be found the Floral Anagram, 
which will exercise the quick wits, and possibly the 
patience, of untold readers. The anagrams pre- 
sented by Goop HousEKEEPING during the past few 
months have proved extremely popular, not only on 
account of the liberal and valuable prizes generously 
offered by the publishers for the most successful and 
correct solutions; but as well for the gentle excite- 
ment and pleasing diversion accompanying the word- 
forming problems presented in their mastery. In 
not a few instances whole circles of friends and 
acquaintances have “ put their heads together” and 
joined their wits, to reach the coveted result. 


The illustrated frontispiece leads the original 
verse with “ Such a Getting-Up Stairs,” by Clark W. 
Bryan; the striking picture which forms the topic 
being used by permission of the publishers of the 
Boonville (Ill.) Herald. The body of the magazine 
contains: ‘ January—February,” by Sarah E. How- 
ard ; “Sweet Peas,’”’ by Agnes L. Pratt; ‘“ There is 
Always a Something,” by Hunter MacCulloch; 
“Sweet Flowers Bring,” by Clark W. Bryan; “I 
Love Them Best,” by Moses Gage Shirley; “ The 
Book of Life,’ by Clark W. Bryan ; “‘ Winter Time at 
Home,” by Mortimer C. Brown ; “ Put On New Feet;” 
“When Mother Darned our Stockings,” by Clark W. 
Bryan ; “ All Good but the Feet;” “ Stockings Past 
Mending ;’ “In the Nursery,” by Arthur Joy; and 
“ Breakfast for the Children,” by Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE FLORAL CATALOGUES. 
“ Flowers are words 
Which even a babe may understand.” 
—Bishop Coxe 
O every lover of nature’s beauties 
the annual appearance of the 
catalogues from the various 
florists, seedsmen and plant 
growers is an interesting oc- 
casion. Not only do these hand- 
some annuals introduce many 
pleasing and valuable novelties, 
besides calling afresh to mind 
the tried and approved standard 
varieties, some of which have 
been favorites for generations ; 
but the publications themselves 
have in many cases been 
brought to such a degree of 
beauty and perfection as to 
make them, in their line, really 
works of art. The catalogues for 1896, of which in 
the aggregate some millions have probably been 
issued, are as numerous as ever—perhaps more so; 
while in excellence of execution they show an im- 
provement over those of any former year. All of 
the leading houses are represented creditably, and we 
regret that a more extended notice than is possible 
in these pages cannot be given to each. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, 
N. Y., deserves leading mention, not only for the 
uniform excellence and completeness of the publica- 
tion, but for the recognized standing of the pub- 
lishers as a leading house, widely and favorably 
known. Its 112 large pages are filled with pictures and 
descriptions of a world of preity and useful things. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia, has 184 pages, covering everything for 
the farm and garden, with a long list of desirable 
specialties introduced by this popular house. The 
publishers say of their annual: “It has been pub- 
lished for twenty years in its present form, and is 
known everywhere as a thoroughly trustworthy guide 
to all real progress in agriculture and horticulture.” 

Our New Guide to Rose Culture, The Dingee & 
Conard Company, West Grove, Pa, has a special 
interest from the fact that it is issued by a firm whose 
specialty is roses, upon which they have built a fame 
little less than world-wide. Their catalogue has 110 
pages, most of which are devoted to roses, though 
other flowers and plants have a portion of the space. 

L. W. Goodell, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass., has the 
distinction of being America’s most famous pansy 
grower, and his annual is naturally devoted to that 
modest flower, to some extent, though it includes a 
wide and attractive list of the general favorites. 

Greeting, 1896, Miss C. H. Lippincott, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is not one of the largest, but is one 
of the neatest and most tasteful of the list. Miss 
Lippincott’s is exclusively a flower-seed house, and 
it is said to be the largest of its kind in the world. 


modest businesslike way. 

Manual of Everything for the Garden, Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, New York city, 
162 pages, is probably the largest and handsomest 
issue in its line. 

General Catalogue, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, etc., Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurs- 
eries, Rochester, N. Y., 152 pages; also a supple- 
mentary catalogue of sixteen pages and cover. 

Rare Florida Flowers and Fruits, Pike & Ellsworth, 
Jessamine, Fla., sixty-eight pages, colored plate of 
Zanzibar water lilies. 

Maule’s Seed Catalogue, William Henry Maule, 
Philadelphia, 120 pages, several finely colored plates. 

The Storrs & Harrison Company, Painesville, O., 
168 pages, richly colored covers. 

John A. Salzer Seed Company, La Crosse, Wis., 
145 pages. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., 34 South Market street, 
Boston, Mass., eighty-eight pages, colored covers. 

Garden and Farm Manual, Johnson & Stokes, 
Philadelphia, ninety-six pages, cover in colors. 

Floral Treasures, ‘The Good & Reese Company, 
Springfield, O., 104 pages, colored cover and plates. 

Rare Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, John Lewis 
Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., 136 pages, colored covers 
and plates. 

Catalogue of Flowers, G. R. Gause & Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., eighty-four pages, colored cover plates. 

R. & J. Farquhar & Co’s Catalogue, 16 South 
Market street, Boston, Mass., ninety-six pages and 
cover ; very neat and pleasing. 

Catalogue of Home Grown Plants, James J. H. 
Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., seventy-two 
pages; old and reliable. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Catalogue, lowa Seed Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa “ Seedsmen to the American 
People,” 102 pages, colored cover and plates. 

Wilson’s Seed Catalogue, Samuel Wilson, Me- 
chanicsville, Bucks County, Pa., seventy-two pages. 

Poultry Guide and Catalogue, John Bauscher, Jr. 
Freeport, Ill., eighty pages; farm and garden seeds 
and poultry. 

Catalogue of Green’s Nursery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., eighty pages, colored covers. 

Seed Potatoes and Early Seeds, The George W. B. 
Jerrard Company, Caribou, Me., fifty-two pages; 
potatoes, farm and garden seeds. 

Landreth’s American Seeds, D. Landreth & Sons, 
Philadelphia, 112th year, eighty-four pages. 

Flowers for Springtime, Miss Mary E. Martin, 
Floral Park, N. Y., thirty-two pages. 

Mills’ Garden Annual, F. B. Mills, Fairview Seed 
Farm, Rose Hill, N. Y. 

Rogers’ Fresh Dug Dansville Trees, Rogers’ Nurs- 
eries, Dansville, N. Y. 

Catalogue of Specialties —-Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, 
J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 

J. Wilkinson Elliott, Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
landscape architect, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Good- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order. or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Alli arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

| 2d or 3d $120.00 | 
$80 00 | ae o Fourth $150.00 
45.00 | 67.50 80.00 


facing 
One-quarter Page per tims, 25 00 45 00 


One Page per time, 


One-half Page per time, Cover 
reading or 
illustration, 37 50 Page. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent 


“ 


Discounts 


° 
Above, 


12 “ 20 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


("Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD 38 limes Building, NEw Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis 
cussion and Kecital as to Paper,’ making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper : 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion: 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr, SPRINGFIELD, MAss 


‘*‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 

A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 

The pub ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Goop HOUSEKEFPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HovUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all livins questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my know! 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goov HovuseEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an eaviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that putlication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class,and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution werthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goopv HovusEKEEPING enters upon thenew year with a number of 
distinct and well defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come — Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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THE AVERAGE AMERICAN WOMAN, 


says a well known writer, 


WEARS HERSELF OUT TWENTY YEARS BEFORE HER TIME. 


She begins the wearing-out process as a child, 


staying up at night until the whole family retires ; 
and keeps it up as a growing girl, staying awake until 
ten or eleven o'clock, when she should be asleep by 
nine ; and as a woman she has so many things to do 
and to keep up with that she positively hasn’t a min- 
ute to rest. 

By and by her cheeks grow thin and haggard ; lan- 
guor takes the place of her old-time high spirits ; she 
has a generally worn-out air; her nerves are gnawed 
by pain, and sleeplessness makes fearful inroads 
upon her health. 

Her physician tells her simply that her nervous 
system is exhausted, and that help must come by 
feeding the brain and entire nervous tract, richly, 
rapidly and completely. It is the experience of the 
most careful medical men in this country that nothing 
proves so uniformly successful as Paine’s celery com- 
pound in cases of brain-weariness, nervous inability, 
failute of vital force, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and 
for restoring health and vigor to the brain and body 
when exhausted by overwork or dissipation. 


NERVOUS HEADACHES. 

in headaches, the head is ‘not alone the offending 
part. The brain is the centre of the great nervous 
system, and there is a continual communication from 
every part of the body to it. Hence, a derangement 
if the stomach, liver, or kidneys produces headaches, 
hough the head be in a healthy condition. 

Nervous headache, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
1eart troubles are due to blood insufficient in quantity 
ind lacking in richness. Worry and long hours of 
ininterrupted work, especially in the summer, ex- 
heust the nervous substance as surely as walking 
xhausts the muscles. To quickly furnish a fresh 
ind abundant supply of nutriment for every tissue of 

body is the purpose for which Paine’s celery 
o» pound was first prepared. This rapid production 

‘ fresh nervous energy and pure blood was the one 
endeavor of Prof. Edward E. Phelps’ long study of 
the causes of nervous exhaustion. The result of his 
life work was Paine’s celery compound, that remark- 
ivble remedy that permanently and speedily cures 
diseases of the liver, kidneys and stomach. It is the 
greatest nerve regulator and blood purifier of this 
present century. 


GIRLS EARN?NG A LIVING. 

One, two, three, four crisp dollar bills—pay for a 
whole week’s tiresome work behind counters, or in 
some factory. 

Imagine it your own daughter. 

It shocks one to think that lace and ribbons come 
so dear and human life so cheap 

Trying to earn a living at this rate soon brings out 
all the working girl's womanly resources to keep 
neatly dressed, pleasant-faced and well. Few days 
can be spared for sickness and strength must not 
flag till past closing time. 

The best friend the working girl has ever had is 
Paine’s celery compound. It keeps her well and full 
of strength and courage It restores vitality to tired 
nerves; it feeds every tissue of the body when un- 
usual waste has reduced the weight and strength of 
the body, as is frequently the case in the heated sea- 
son. It gives new appetite, and keeps every part of 
the body, nerves and blood, so well nourished that 
the nervous, exhausted, tirec, “run down” feeling 
from worry and hard work soon disappears. 


USEFUL BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 
Art and Fancy Work. 
Mrs. Nella Daggett of Boston, has recently written 
a book, * Fancy Work and Art Decorations,” that 
gives practical instructions for making doilies, table 
covers, scarfs, tray cloths, pin cushions, etc., etc., 


with fifty illustrations. This book, together with 


“Successful Home 


COUPON NO. 169. Dyeing,” will be sent 
This entitles any reader of | free to any reader who 
Goot Housekeeping 10 ome!) forwards the attached 


copy of “* Fancy Work and 
Art Decorations,” and “Suc- 
cessful llome Dyeing.” 


coupon (0r a copy of it, 


if you do not wish to cut 


your magazine) and a 
wo-cent stamp to Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt 
The above liberal offer is made to advertise the 
reliable Diamond Dyes, and to get their book upon 
home dyeing into the hands of women who want to 
dress well by making their old clothing look like new. 
he fact that Diamond Dyes have been the 
standard home dyes for nearly twenty years, and 
that their sale increases from year to year is proof 
positive that they have never had an equal. 
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Good HouUSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


BRING FLOWERS. 


Bring flowers, young flowers for the festal board, 
To wreath the cup ere the wine is pour’d; 

Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale; 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale ; 

And the torch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath. 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot’s track, 

The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way ! 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely call, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And the dream of his youth—bring flowers, wild flowers ! 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers for the bride to wear! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another's side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride! 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead! 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst, 
For this in the woods was the violet nursed ! 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale flowers! 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 

They are nature’s offering, their place is there / 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part 

They sieep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bright flowers ! 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


A SPRIG OF HEATH. 
Flower of the waste! the heathfowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood— 
To thy protecting shade she runs, 
lhy tender buds supply her food ; 
Her young forsake her downy plumes 
To rest upon thy opening blooms. 


Flower of the desert, though thou art! 
The deer that range the mountain free, 
The graceful doe, the stately hart, 
Their food and shelter seek from thee; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 
And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 


Gem of the heath! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor, 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 

Both valor’s crest and beauty’s bower 
Oft hast thou decked, a favorite flower. 


Flower of the wild! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain side, 
Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 
Nor garden’s artful varied pride, 
With all its wealth of sweets, could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 


Flower of his heart! thy fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe ; 
To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 
And deck his bonnet with the wreathe, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 
Is all his simple wish requires. 


Flower of his dear native land! 
Alas! when distant, far more dear ! 
When he from some cold foreign strand 
Looks homeward through the blinding tear 
How must his aching heart deplore, 


That home and thee he sees no more ! 
—Anne Grant. 


BY THE FIRE. 
Within my door, good Dame To-day 
Spins by the hearthstone bright, 
And keeps me at my task alway, 
Till taps my neighbor Night ; 
Then brushes she the hearth, betimes, 
And bids the wheel be still, 
And, with her gossip, Duty, climbs 
The path up yonder hill. 


While neighbor Night and I, alone, 
Beside the hearth’s low flame, 

Sit hearkenirg the wind’s wild moan, 
But speak no word nor name; 

For neighbor Night, right young is he, 
And [ have heard it said 

That, haply, he will some time be, 
With gay To-morrow wed. 

And Iam old. Each hour I track 
The step of Watchman Time; 

So soon will Dame ‘To-day come back, 
Then farewell dream and rhyme! 

But now, with neighbor Night, a space 
Is mine, he’!l not gainsay, 

To brood awhile upon a face— 
My lost love, Yesterday. 

—The Bookman. 


HOW LONG. 
How long between the evening and the dawning 
Stretcheth the hours away ? 
How long between the storming and the calming 
Shall the moon hold her sway ? 


How long between the smiling and the weeping, 
How long between it all ? 

How long between the watching and the sleeping, 
Between the hush and call? 


How long between the doubting and believing, 
The silence and the song ? 
How long between the wandering and the home-rest, 


How long, my God, how long ? 
— Anna B. Bense! 


MIDNIGHT BY THE OLD HALL CLOCK, 
Slowly the hour-hand of the clock moves round ; 

So slowly that no human eye hath power 

To see it move! Slowly, in shine or shower, 
The painted ship above it, homeward bound, 
Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground— 

Yet both arrive at last, and in his tower, 

The slumberous watchman wakes and strikes the hour, 
A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 
Midnight! The outpost of advancing day! 

The frontier town and citadel ot night ! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 

Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way— 

One to the lard of promise and of light, 


One to the land of darkness and of dreams ! 
—Anon. 
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Jhe Old Red Barn. 


The old red barn, long weatherbeaten, 
Stands silent ‘neath its ragged thatch : 
With creaking board and hinge rust-eaten, 

The heavy door sags on the latch, 
And in the wide, deserted rooms 
The gray-backed spiders set their looms. 


How different the old times found it! 
How fresh and gay its honest face, 

When dappled pigeons whirred around it 
Or trod the roof with sober pace! 

And daily labor centered here 

To store the harvest of the year. 


Before this door the brown-cheeked farmer 
Drove up the load of new-mown hay ; 
As bright as lance of knight in armor, 
His pitchfork glittered in the day, 
And toil and earnest purpose lent 
A worth denied the tournament. 


When early stars at twilight twinkled, 
Along the road and through the lane 

The cows returning homeward tinkled 
Their brazen bells in glad refrain ; 

And horses at the teamster’s calls 

With friendly eyes looked from the stalls. 


Within the loft, in stormy weather, 
When winds were clutching at the pane, 
A group of children played together 
Defiant of the falling rain. 
What equal refuge have they found 


When life’s great storms beat hard the ground ? 


Here, when the husking-bee was ended 
And maids and red ears blushed no more, 

The whirling fiddle notes were blended 
With foot-falls on the clean-swept floor, 

And gaily through the purpling dusk 

Rang out the tune of Money musk. 


Still bygone toil and love and laughter 


And memories, time’s eternal guests, 


Shall cling to every blackened rafter, 


And in these ruins build their nests, 
And life, though speeding far and fast, 
Shall turn to bless the kindly Past. 


—Curtis May. 
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